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Toothbrush wall 
attachment complete with 
hygienic atomlzei; 

• Blo-set protects your toothbrush 
from bacteria and fungus 

• Bio-set helps to keep Infectious 
diseases, sore throats and colds 
at bay 

• Bio-set, up-to-the : minute tooth 

care. ; 
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The ideal toothpaste tube 
wall attachment - a flick 
of the wrist to dispense 

• Creme-matic does the squeezing 

• Creme-matic cut9 consumption 
(by up to ten per cent)' 

• Creme-matic, hygienic and clean. 
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IcJbbs in glass from Georgshutte 
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We are specialist producers of pressed glass and 
can deliver: 

gift articles - cake plates - ashtrays - vases and 
many other items. 

GEORGSH0TTE BECKER KG 

D-3474 Boffzen/Weper • West Germany 



P. O. Box 1723, D-5880 Ltidenscheld 


Processing of thermoplastic - materials 

and manufaptura 

off Injection moulds and dlep 
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towards EEC 

a&t &ak i K? ■}! y ~ to the other . side - hud llie socialist 


^.fiLATT/ v' t-ri ' ; 

M *' ■" ■ 1 V.- - ■ ■ • •• • 

W hen Chinese, vice- premier . Teng 
Hsiao-Ping railed Malaysia’s capi- 
tal Kuala Lumpur, he took off his shoes 
like any practising Muslim before going 
into- the. modern state mosque — even 
though as a Communist Party official he 
is an atheist missionary. 

■ The Chinese leader was visiting the 
grave of former Malaysian Prime Minis- 
ter Abdul Razak, and he impressed the 
Malaysians with his > respect for their 
country's history and religion. • • 
Vietnamese Prime Minister Pham van 
Dong had put tactical considerations 
even further ahead of principles in an 
earlier visit. He laid a wreath al the Ma- 
laysian national monument and posed 
for an unusiuil photograph: with head 
bowed the communist from Hanoi stood 

in front of n giimntic realistic WulpUm* 

commemorating Malaysia's 'Mu iff^ry vic- 
tory over com mu ni st guerrillas. 

These ideological concessions by 
communist leaders oil their visits to 
South East Asia ore based- on sober po- 
litical calculations. Both statesmen want 
to become political and economic pa- 
rtners of the community of South Eust 
Asian countries. '• • 

In this they are' not only- competing 
against . each another, but also- against 
other powerful competitors. Only a short 
while before these visits Soviet Deputy 
foreign Minister Filyubin visited South 
East Asia q'nd performed, his . Cossack 
dance wherever he \y^nt. . 

He assured, his hosts .that the Soviet 
Union hud' always admired ASEAN, a? a 
toinniunily which gii&'ranteed. peace, 
freedom and neiitrality ’ih'jHe .ofeu'. -ln 
fact, 1 not 1 long jiefork ' this Moscow, had 
denounced ASEAN as a military' 'allityjee 
supported By the American secret ier- 
vic*.- - ‘ 

ASEAN, the cornrhunity : consisting of 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia 
and the Phillipincs, is being pointed- 
from . ma;ty. $jqes; : aj; tfie .'inornent > The- 
suitors’ pushing their, way mto. {he regioni 
?re trying to outbid each In 1 promises. j 
| 3ut tlie bjride 'is cpy.-Tlie' partner' 'Ihel 
[really wants is not loo eager, indeed ’ex-: 
.pdcts.'to. be courted . hlmsplL . This is Why' 
the ASEAN countries are 1 send! rig 1 five, 
[delegates to Brussels on November 20.j 
The five Foreign Minister? of theJ South; 

, Asian states vfant. :| tQ tfllk.to., the; 
bine Common Maricet Foreign: Ministers; 
bboikt the possibility of closer coopern-j 
lion between the two communities. • j 
• Since 'tlfojend;' of the- '-’war in Vlritlb-j 
.Chiha,;- th$ (A^lan faads . gqVerriHidn l ! 
have' been seeking a "new partner* in : 1 a i 
changed'. lyqrid.iTiifelrJonher patron*,' tiie 
pSA, -has already i given a demonstration) 
bf wHat hetp'thejr Bri expect;, .^et'rioiief 
M the ASEAN, countries want to. move* 


camp 

' The most obvious and nearest partner 
would be Japan, hut there are still 
strong resentments in ASEAN countries 
towards the former occupation forces. 

And that leaves Europe. Hen' the 
ASEAN countries believe they have 
found whal they are looking for: techni- 
cal know-how, industries eager to invest, 
trade partners and political allies in ne- 
gotiations on world economic questions 
such as GATT or UNCTAD. 

The EEC lias yet another point in ils 
favour. The nine European members are 
not a monolithic block wanting to im- 
pose their ideology on the Asians! 

The ASEAN countries made advances 
in Brussels sonic years ago. for the past 
three years a group of high-ranking offi- 
cials from both communities have been 
meeting regularly tn discuss trade, indus- 
try. development aid and agricultural 
cooperation. 

Up to now it has not got beyond tlu* 
discussion stage. J he LEG countries 
have been too preoccupied with their 
own problems to develop foreign policy 
perspectives. 

The Federal Republic 'of Germany did 
not succeed until Ibis year in widening 
the horizons of the Eurocrats. Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Genscher. now head 
of the EEC Council, proposed a meeting 
between EEC' and ASdAN Foreign Min- 
isters. and to prove IioW serious they 
were, the Germans sent two politicians 
to Asia. 

Minister of Economic Affairs Lamhs- 
dorff visited Singapore and Indonesia 
and Chancellor Schmidt slopped over 
there on his way back from his trip to 
Japan. The most important: subject dis- 
cussed on both visitsiwas, better, access for 
ASEAN countries >to the EE.C.c. 

Bonn's efforts in this direction are npt 
merely, philanthropical. industry oil the 
Rhine and the Ruhr badly needs, biw 
materials ( from! ?out|i Eu^t Asia: The five 
ASEAN countries supply oyer 80 per 
cent of world natural rubber and palih 
oil requirements, 72 per r cent of 'the 
world’s* tirf.-’over totff* of* fhe spices feAiF 
cocoa products* 1 plus oil and flii'e woodd 
'•‘Apart front this; the ASEAN countries* 
are reliable investment And trade pa- 
rtners. Up like many , other developing 
epu juries,' (hey , have, had stable gove/hr, 
imimiimiiiiiiimtiiiiiiiMmiiiimiiimiiiitii 
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Gensclier calls 
for closer 
Asian ties 


Siiclclct nsclicZci in r\v 
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Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher and four ASEAN Foreign Ministers in relaxed 
mood at a reception during the Asian politicians' visit to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. They are (from left): Carlos Romulo of the Phllllplnes. Tengku Ahmad 
Rithauddeon of Malaysia, Upadit Pacharlyangkun of Thailand, and Slnnathamhy 
Rajaratnam of Singapore, 
nu-nls for years and us a result have 
made considerable economical progress. 

The 240 million people living in the 
ASEAN countries had a gross national 
product of over DM150.000 billion Inst 
yr-nr fWninn pn»|iu*tinn firms invest oil 
over* DM170,000 milfion hi the highly 
industrialised city of Singapore alone. 

In 1977 ASEAN even had a trade 
surplus with the EEC. The Asians ex- 
ported goods north D.Ml>9 billion In 
Europe and imported goods worth b.4 
billion dcutschvnwrta - ten times more 
than the volume of trade between the 
ASEAN countries themselves. 

With their raw materials, cheap and 
reliable work force and generous 
investment laws, the ASEAN countries 
believe their offer to the Europeans is a 
lucrative onb. The community of Asian 
states expects a concession in return: the 
abolition of protectionist customs duties, 
especially for finished and half-finished 
goods. .* ! 

The ASEAN countries do not hesitate 
to attack the EEC’s protectionist attitude 
from o moral point of view, Singapore's 
Prime Minister Lee Kwan-Yew. one -of 
Asia's best-known politicians, mode this : 
clear in a television talk with Chancellor - 
Schmidt: “In. order, to keep pne .Euro- 
pean in worki,you put two or three peo- 
ple in , $ y Roping countries, .out, of, ..work. 

A. Eijrppcurt pill ■ qt , vvorfc gpts' unem- 
ployment pay and spffers the stigma of 
being out of work at the most, whereas, 
our workers starve.” Verona Stem 

(Deutsche ’AllgemctriesSontitAK^bliitl, 

: ■ 19 November 1978} 
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T he Federal Republic of Germany 
wants to intensify its relations with 
the five members of ASEAN, the South 
East Asian community of states, its For- 
eign Ministers have been told by Bonn 
Foreign Minister Genscher. 

In separate, talks with the Foreign 
Minister of Malaysia, Tengku Ahmad 
Rithauddecn, arid of 1 the Philippines, 
Carlos Romulo,' Herr Gensclier described 
ASEAN as a “political and : economic 
stabilising factor.” The positive deve- 
lopment in the attitudes of a number of 
other states underlined the increasing 
importance of ASEAN. ( 

’ Heyr Gqnscjtej’ also had talks with the 
Foreign Minister of Singapore, $innat- 
hamby . Rajaratnam, and. the . Thai Foi- 
eigri ‘ , Mifiisfqr, ' ' U ppc1i.r. ■ pachaHyaiigkun-, 

Aft ' five , guests. frotri , Soijth/ Eqst A^ia 
were officially received' . by President 
\yai ter jSchpel . 1 • 

The Ministers. . .fvitli their; Indonesian* 
colleague ;,Mochlrir . K usiupaatmadja. who 
is . ^riving la ter, ' L w ill j take ,j>ar| in Lite firs t 
meeting betwepn, EE(^ ‘ and , AS£AN 
Fi^Ve M I n isters |u russets.' . ", 

,. The, Philippine’ Foreign, .Minister made, 
special mention pfj tho rdle.Herr Gensc-t 
her had played in bringlngn9hou.i l these 

talks.".,.' in;i..,V. , -i:-..-. •_••• <■'■:« :,l 

1 1 'According to. a - Ministry'! of yS ofeigif 
Affairs Spokesman, Ml Romulo . sabdiJIio 
initialise was an imporlunt slep. tbwards 
piore 'iftlensivb 'discussions' between the 
two regionakoommiimtiesj Itiwpsi a good 
otncfl'.thftt? fiiejtalkp rwem talking plpce 
vi f i D-% t- Continued: pn pAgq tfit: 
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Final Gatt round begins 
in poor atmosphere 


T he final round of Gult talks in Ge- 
neva on tariff reductions and im- 
proved terms of trade takes place in un- 
favourable circumstances. 

The nine EEC members consider 
themselves under pressure by the United 
States because it is still unknown whet- 
her countervailing duties for certain 
Community agricultural products will be 
lifted in January 1979. 

The outgoing American Congress 
failed to pass legislation on the suspen- 
sion of the duties. Washington still 
insists on further concessions from the 
Community over agricultural imports. 
Unfortunately, EEC members arc still 
divided on this issue. 

Washington also holds that Japan 
has not done enough to liberalise trade, 
and on this Issue the Community agrees 
— for n change. 

The other members of the Gatt 
Round complain about increasing “tri- 
centrism" in the negotiations, meaning 
the special rolo played by the United 
States, the Community and Japan. 

, Carter's chief delegate, Robert Stress, ' 
has had talks recently in Brussels and 
other . European capitals, qnd he , . feels 
that the fipnl Gatt Round in Geneva is 
talcing place “under the most unfavou- 
rable conditions ever experienced in 
such talks.*' 

Almost everybody is at fault over the 
difficult situation, the lion's share of 
blame belonging to Washington. 

We must, however, dlstlnfftltfi be- 
tween the efforts of the Carter adminis- 
tration and the altitude of Congress. 

The administration suspected that its 
threat of further duties was unlikely to 
improve Europe's reserved mood on 
additional concessions for agriculture. 
/The While House therefore went all 
out to sway Congress to extend the su- 
spension of countervailing duties for 
another four years. 

These duties go back to an 1897 law 
and ore imposed on imports America 
deems to be subsidised.. 

But the very term "subsidy 1 ' is highly 
controversial, and it would be beneficial, 
if the present round of Gatt talks helped 
clarify' itl In any event,, the .administra- 
tion failed to convince Congress. 

‘ Some Community countries opposed 
the continuation of (he Geneva talks' 
under these conditions, but they were 
persuaded to continue technical and. 
procedural talks — primarily by Borin, 
London and the EEC Commission, in 
charge of negotiations. ’ 

President Cartel lias meanwhile writ- 
ten to the conimissionjnforming it that 
tie can Settle ! the dispute with Congress 
over I he 1 re-ih traduction of ’countervail-, 
ing duties if a “substantial" agreement Is 
reached by 15 December. . 

In tlie American vlcwj “substantiDl" 
means above all better chances for Ame- 
rican agricultural exports to, Europe. 
Thus is (lie final analysis the pressure 
on 1 the Community lias; remained, 
though couched in somewhat less objec- 
tionable terms; 1 ■ i 

In this seventh Gatt Round, America 
has bean primarily concerned, with tariff 
reductions and better terms of trade for 
its agricultural products •-*- an objective 
Washington has pursued frbm the very 
beginning in the post-war era. . t 

-Though the focal poirtt of the talks is 
'stifl tariff reduction by : about 30 per 


. ^rottfftirfer AHaememir > 

/ ■* "**-.? •. ' .‘m i „ % .-‘J 

.' !■ 
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cent for all products over a period of 
eight years, the results have become rat- 
her doubtful — at least since the mon- 
etary unrest of the past 18 months. 

More important is the issue of a selec- 
tive protective clause which, unlike pre- 
vious arrangements, is to apply to indi- 
vidual countries, and clarification of (he 
term "subsidy." 

The mood in Congress must be taken 
into account when assessing America's 
interest in agriculture. American trade 
uuions and business ore exerting pres- 
sure on Congress (o further curb im- 
ports, especially of certain consumer 
goads. 

They oppose further tariff reductions 
and the facilitating of imports. 

American farmers wants to step up 
exports and emphatically favour a new 
Gatt agreement 

> The administration thus has to weigh 
industry’s and agriculture's interests 

against each other. 

Under these circumstances, the Ad- 
ministration can only condone tariff 

C liuncdlor Helmut Sdim/dt and his 
friend. President Valery Giscard d'E- 
skring arc facing new difficulties over 
IhcTr pTo/aT lor r iifflWMil * IlldlliWy - 
system (CMS). 

Until recently, they were determined 
la put EMS into effect on 1 January 
1979, even if Italy, Britain and Ireland 
refused to go ulong. . : 

Denmark anil the Benelux countries, 
irtehibers of the Snake, seemed prepared 
to accept this course. ' ' 

But Schmidt and Giscard considered 
going it alone with France, and the 
Snake countries the second-best solu- 
tion. Their, .objective is stii] to induce. 
Italy, Britain and Ireland to join from 
the beginning through reasonable con- 
cessions.. ,| , .. . ; 

However since 11 or 12 November 
there has evidently been a change in: the 
general constellation. Italy** Prime Min-: 
ister Ciulio Andreotti seehis < to have 
achieved a breakthrough : for his own. 
striUegy at the “small summit!' in Lux- 
embourg.' ' <••• .' •• : i i.J ' . 

* Luxembourg's Prime Minister Gaston 
Thorn expressed some' doubts. 
talks over whether it was advisable to*" 
proceed with. EMS on I January even if 
the system involved only iix of the nine 
Community countries. ■ 

This would mean that the “big two" 

- Schmidt and. Giscard — would no 
longer be able to reject London’s and 
Rome’s demands (which they say are 
unreasonable) from a - : position of 
strength without jeopardising their hist- 
oric plan ns a whole; ' 

Granted, Thorn expressed himself eg* 
tremcly cautiously because the .Benelux 
countries, too, would like, to implement 
EMS without unduly burdening them- 
selves financially and without further 
inflation risks. ■ 1 
Andrcotti’s strategy is governed by 
two : basic Ideas - which, he recently ex- 
plained to Chancellor Schmidt in Siena 


concessions for industrial products if it 
manages to squeeze out convincing 
(enns for agriculture. 

This makes it clear why Robert 
Strauss is so adamant in demanding 
concessions for American fanners to the 
point where lie would rather forgo a 
new Gatt agreement than face Congress 
empty-handed. 

America's decisive argument is its un- 
equivocal and natural .competition, ad- 
vantage in agriculture. Without EEC 
agricultural policy with its many protec- 
tive devices, the US could sell more on 
European markets. H 

As . a result,, the French; sec behind 
America's implacability an attempt to 
destroy the Community's agricultural 
policy - particularly Its subsidies for 
certain export goods. France has there- 
fore opposed ail concessions. . . ., 

•But Washington denies this, the ad- 
ministration having repeatedly said that 
it knows how vital ngrlcultlire policy is 
for the Community; 1 •' • 

The EEC, bn the other hand, denies 
that America has any reason to com- 
plain, pointing out that the EEC i£ the 
world's largest agricultural importer and 
that Ariicrica exports five times as much 


New problems 


ahead tor 
EMS founders 

... . * • | * | . i . 

and to; President Giscard . in Paris: Italy, 
ranging from the Christian Democrats, 
on the right all . the way to the Com-, 
inunist Party, on the left, is as pro-Euro- 
pean as Germany and the Benelux coun- 
tries. The | establishment of ; EMS is seen 
in Italy as an important step towards 
European integration., . . , 

' To leave Italy out becabse Of Its eco- 
nomic weakness could have a deep <ef* 
feet on that 1 country’s self-confidence ■— 1 
especially 'since Italy will have to makd 
considerable material sacrifices over the- 
planned membership of Greece,^ Portugal 
and Spain. ■ ■ i ■ -tr • 

As' Roriie sees it. aq 'tMS of Franco 
and, the Snake countries w6uid‘ be’ tih- 
tariiourit' to splitting the" COnini unity 
ihto haves and have-nots. 

Based- t h l y 

most important demand is that, the EEC 
budget bei increased. 150 . per, cent . to., 
create, a financial balance; in. favour . of 
the weak, member nations. -, .i.i, ., 

This calculation \i based 1 oh ! a Study' 
prepared three ’ years ago by PcOhcf- 1 
mists from all ; EEC count ries^ accordingi 
to which only a financial equalisation of 
this size cOuld close the 'gap Between 
rich apd poor Community: regions re!-; 
ativcly unchanged since, 1958,. grid, even 
then over a long period.;- ,.„ w . , „ 

EMS can only mean a considerable 
progress for EEC integration-, if. ,it 
becomes more than a mere . technical 
measure to secure' the moat- important 
export markets of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France and the Benelux 
countries - in other. words, if.it demon- 
strates EEC solidarity. • - ,... j ,-i, , : 


agricultural produce to the E^Carik 
EEC sells to the United States. Hall 
America’s trade surplus in this sector ^ 
due to business with the EEC. 

Brussels could also point out that i®. j 
ports of godds subject to countertop* 
duties : havd risen more steeply 
those of other products. 

It is significant for Europe’s posife 
that views on this issue are at great to 
ance. 

While Fauce and Italy oppose cowtj. 
sions because (due to the products con- 
cerned) they would bq hardest hit, lit 
other members are prepared to give in. 

Bonn Economic Affairs Minister Oth 
Graf Lambsdorff is trying to meet Ame- 
rica’s demands as much as he can. Aft 
culture Minister Josef Ertl considers (to 
unnecessary and favours only small mo- 
cessions at the. most. 

There are already doubts in Brush 
whether an agreement can be reached ly 
15 December due to the number of 
issues still open. 

But no-one dares predict what sill 
happen if the talks have' to be continued 
in January. The first countetvaillni 
duties imposed by the United Staler 
would set a disastrous mechanismin 
motion, and the EEC would find it it 
most' impossible to avoid counter-mert 
ures. 

. At the moment, everybody sees ccn- 
solation in the fact that such talks al- 
ways take on a dramatic note towards 
the end; But this time there could he a 
bit too much drama. 

Heinz Stodhnm 

(Frankfurter Allgenieina Zfliunj 
fUi Deutschland, 1 1 November 191&) 

This being so, Italy’s demand for mas- 
sive financial equalisation would be both 
justified and right if it were not for (lie 
British prbbieiu. 

Prime Minister James Callaghan is 
aware of the advantages to his country 
of the envisaged common financing 
fund, but domestic considerations mate 
him fear a rebellion by the . left wing of 
his party. 

■ Britain could In fact join from ite 
very beginning and as soon as Italy Is in 
a position to do so. Ireland would thru 
if necessary, be prepared to drop iU 
historic tie with the British pound. 

' But should the Brussels summit *■ 
dele In favour of financial equalisation it 
Would be impossible to exclude Britain 
as a beneficiary, even if it did not Join 
the European plonetary system! f . 

'. Whether it will bp possible ,!? ^ 
ways, of ’drastically, 'demonstrating lo 
Britain the disadvantages of ii$. nptrwj 
isolationism . could ‘.'well . become IP 4 
64,000 dollar que^tjon for tpe BiW«' s 
EfeC summit. Erich Hous^f . 

. (Frankfurter, Rundschau, l3Nov«)«prt^ 
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FDP battles to define 
itself at congress 



k i - 

T he Free Democrats would like to be 
the specifll party of the young, 5 of 
women, of the somewhat older, of all 
reasonable and t houghful people, 1 of pro- 
Europeans and pro-Tliird Worlders. 

;But above all the party wants to be 
regarded as the guarantor of the consti- 
tutional state and of a healthy environ- 
ment, 'and as the party that pa^s special 
attention to moderate use of energy. This 
Is what the FDP would like to be 
|o enjoy the esteem and subport of as 
hiany Voters as possible,. ‘ 

But in reality the FDP cannot live 
from these things alone. At the recent 
national conference in Mainz there was 
the usual in-fighting between the party’s 
right and left. 

The FDP resolution at Mainz on the 
treatment of extremists in the public 
serwee was especially vague> The answer 
to the . central question of whether 
communists should allowed to teach was 
evasive and circumstantial. The state- 
ments in the party’s childrens pro- 
gramme - the first ever by a Bundestag 
party — were trendy and superficial. 

On the other hand, the party congress 
Was wise not to pass a resolution on the 
atntuti* of limitation^ on N»7i rrinvs 
and other murders. U retillsed 'that (Ms 
was a question of conscience and MPs 
decisions on the issue should not be 
prejudiced by a party resolution. 

The state of the party at the moment 
can be best judged by looking ot some 
of its leading personalities rather than at 
the resolutions produced at Mainz. 

Party leader Genscher, who for years 
has enjoyed a reputation as a skilful 
tactician, suffered several defeats but was 
re-elected as party leader for the second 
timw he has held the office since 
1974 — with more votes than last time. 

• On the whole he got over the three 
days in Mainz fairly .well, although de- 
legates were heard to' soy. that his grea- 
test strength did not lie in liis ability to 
*moothe over foreseeable difficulties or 
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under the chairmanship - of 'the Federai 
Republic of Gdfmany. ’ ,,,l, ■ 

! Mr Romulo also paid tribute to till! 
Pederal Republic’s understanding’ j ettli' 
lude in the North-Soutli dialogue : \ 

■ Herr., Genscher stressed to the- Malays 
Foreign Minister, Bonn's iqterest in a. 
"rapid solution”, to the : problem oMltf: 
Vietnamese , refugee ?hip now; offj the 
of Malaysia. '.Accpiduig, jp -.pfRcteh 
sources, Genscher ‘ asked his guest , to. 
raakc his contribution to a ^humanitari- 
an solution" 6f ' this' brbblejtt.'. . , 

Hert Genscher Promised DM5OQ,Q0O 


Vietnam: The riioriey is atto to be iised. 
[or MutedUtttiff to'toe Vieihame^ ' Wl-: 
[ogees on board'lfe" W'Bph^A-'riw 
Kesmari- said the money: wohld ' be mode 
available- id thei United ■NAtionf|‘ 
jhlssionbr for -Refugees. ! dpa' 

(SDdUmi(8che2eltuhgil7KoV«mb0f) 


to handle them in such a way that they 
could be avoided. 

Genscheris typical response is to pre- 
sent a certain result as desirable but not 
absolutely essential. He .proposed Graf 
Lambsdorff a. a new member, of the 
party executive only to see his candidate 
rejected. 

Somo did not want Lambsdorff be- 
cause there are already enough Rhine-, 
landers in the porty leadership. Others 
believed that three out of four Ministers 
on the executive was quite enough. 

The small Land associations together 
are always stronger, than tire largest one, 
and so, the. comparatively unknown 
Bremen party chairman was elected in 
place of one of the few . FDF politicians 
in Bonn on whom the party really 
depends. 

It would be mistaken to deduce that 
the defeat of Lambsdorff was a demon- 
strative attempt by • the party to 
strengthen Us left wing. There were no 
signs of any change in the balance of 
power between right and left at Mainz. 

Bonn Minister of the Interior Gerhard 
Baum, still reckoned a left-winger, was 
voted on to the executive, and Minister 
of Agriculture Ertl, a staunch member of 
the party right, was confirmed in office. 
Both received about u hundred votes. 

N ewly -elected Bavarian Prime Minis- 
ter Franz Josef Strauss has put his 
cards on the table of the Bavarian Land- 
ing; less bmeaqciacy, , niQrv regional 
economic aid, more stress on vocational 
as opposed to academic training, and a 
clearer emphasis on federal policies. 

Herr Strauss had already hinted at his 
plans within the CSU and In Interviews. 

The choice of these emphases was in- 
evitable because they also the central 
points of precedessor Alfons Goppel’s 
policies. The proposals from the minis- 
tries also came at a time when the old 
Cabinet, most of whose members were 
In the Goppel Cabinet, was still In 
power. 

There was also no real need for the new 
Prime Minister to bring In his era with a 
resounding drum roll. • 

The sum ofpolicy statements from the 
various ministries Is very similar to the 
last government statement by Goppels 
on II July. Strauss apparently wanted 
the only difference between the two pack- 1 
ages 1 to be; the string which tied them- 

Up. f|V - : ' ' '• 1 '• •• ' d- 

'it Is ‘worth noting that Strauss, for the 
last nine years considered the strongest 
Opposition' politician In Bonn, has de- 
alt 11 -with 'Mite*- Borm ^gfcVCTnment' fn 
mdderate, businesslike tones. ■ »■" •' 

:or course this Could change at any 
time! Strauss’s ■ Conciliatory start • in i hts* 
new office in! Bavqria \rts. olearly intends 
ed to have- an effect oit the, CSU'a sister- 
party, the CDU, with its wide range) of: 
reactions.- Many things could,. come of 
tills: a t reconciliation * in all innocence ■ 
■with the i CDU, i|. candidacy: fot Jhe. 
chancellorship i for Strauss, who can; now i 
act as. a statesmaiVor the, found ing-offt 
fourth party. " '• ■"* 

; Strauss's 1 1 words on the federal , prin- 
ciple, are worthy of nplo because titty 
could be* of interest tq. the other, Under* 
to self-qorifident Land ; p0lltlclan§;ta, the 
CDUrCSU pnri to enti,icen|ralta.tip .Soejol 
Democrats 'find. Liberals.;: , i r. J ■ rim J 

The Baviriah' liead of , government vras- 
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Ffea Democrat president and Foreign Minister Han i-Dletrlch faenscher listens Intently 
to Otto Graf Lambsdorff; the Minister of Finance, during the party's 39th annuel 


congress. • " 

General secretary Vcrheugcn got more 
votes and he was precisely the mcnibcr 
of the pitrly leadership who needed all 
lie could get. It Is not oulte clear why 
Genscher has promoted vohcugcii, hith- 
erto national executive secretary', to 
this post. The whole operation could 
have embarrassing rather than useful re- 
suUs. 

In both new and old office Vcrheugcn 
is no more and no less than Gcnscher’s 
personal representative. He has no power 
base of his own and is personally unli- 
kely to he nhlc to achieve much. 

Vcrhcugcn’s first political contrihw- 


Bavaria’s new 
premier has 
no surprises 


ffit vi- mi. » .ir. -r. - y”-- 1 


Off to a cautious start: BavMate i Hew, 
Prime. Minister, Fran* JosefS tm uss. V( | f 
(Pholo; taVtannS|vpe.dert,Bacl(crO 

speaking id the spirit 1 df the foUtidfiiig 
fathers' of his party when he said that 
federalism meant more democracy, rrioltf 
political .cbmpbtltioit,- greater particapa- 
tion by those dlibptly affeotCd in the 
political ’declsiort-irtaklng process, 'more 
political freedom, a greater 1 distribution 
aqd a more effective; oontrpl 1 of power; '•> 

Strauss , (joes .'not, of, course preach .ajl 
these (hlpgs as oji idqology, but pjac^sTt! 
within the "powerful regional niovcmeqt 
In Europe" and offers to help "bring fe- 
deraflsm put of ita defefjrfve' aftittltih. , 

,-H(s !i renewed - pxocJamation of -the 
power of *. Bavaria’s autonomous stated 
hood. was aiming at the “copperative fer 


! (rimloi dpo) 

lions for the parly were weak. In the 
complex debate on extremists in the 
public service the congress seemed to be 
going in several different directions 
when the new general secretary propos- 
ed combining the executive’s draft re- 
solutions with proposals already shown 
to be unconstitutional by the conditions 
laid down by the Federal Constitutional 
Court. 

A move of this kind is not a sign or 
leadership, but of giving way, of avoiding 
the issue, or of weakness. 

liuifaH 57r.it/i7r 

(Uatmiwuisuh* Mlgi'mclnc, 15 NovemhL-i 1918) 

deralism" and "in ter- federal acre emeu Is" 
with which the Lander have \oluntaril> 
brought themselves into line. 

Strauss does not even shrink trout 
curtailing the common expenditure* b> 
the Bonn government and the Under 
which he did not invent but, as Minister 
of Finance, helped to force (through 
years ago. 

In Land policy, Strauss is moving in 
the tracks of Elis predecessor. Goppel was 
never a great believer in Montesquieu’s 
principle that die state should be built up 
on a system of controls and mutual 
distrust between the powers. 

His successor, in his view of history, 
puls democratic consensus before con- 
flict. He is clearly talking from his own 
experience as a father when he men (ions 
the intense competition in the sixth 
forms of the grammar schools. 

He also talks of pension problems, the 
protection of the environment, energy 
policies and the need for nuclear power 
arid scientific, progress. He . puts (he 
blame for .difficulties, on the Bonn go- 
vernment, and qonyeys llie “credible cer- 
tainty*’ that . Vlhc old can look with 
peace ana the young wjlh hope into the 
futility* , i ‘ ....... 

-„thpre wps.no announcement of major 
ncliqn8;by r Strauss in his, Landtag speech. 
Apart from a few wropg. decisions in the 
field of -regional reform, which .be be*i 
lievesi must be. corrected, he defended 
the work, which was never really, tp Jiis 
liking. : Many problems still ' bad * ,tq be 
looked Into, he said,, ...... , . ; 

H($ own. perspectives arc oytward rpf- 
tier that) - inward-looking. , Long passages 
of his spepeh i wejC; devoted , (p ,tiiq ipitl* 
tu.tionalisatlon of , Bamria , in n federal 
European tyatepi/ . although this , is , diffi- 
cult to conceive of at the moment. 

i The oyprall , {pjpres^ori , from his, • first 
govern mpht . statement t ^as tliaj.r^raqta 
wantafT to takc a look armind hi^ 
before starting ^ff-pd poyf oampPWB*/, i 

i "i. i-M. HcImutJfacker 

(SftdidtutKbB fctltuttj, IS Novpiflb«t 4 SlS) 
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DATA STORAGE 


TJ 'Peter Bull, the Federal Repub- 
JLXJic of Germany’s Data Protection 
Commissioner, is a man with very defi- 
nite ideas on who should have access to 
what information. 

In .an interview recently he talked 
about the kinds of requests bodies made 
for data. 

For example, the national insurance 
offices might want the registration office 
to tell them when someone had died, to 
avoid such blunders as the continued 
payment of a pension long after the 
pensioners death.. It is often be difficult 
to get this' money 'back tatcr. 

Bull’s initial response to a hypotheti- 
cal request of this kind is to say: “They 1 II 
hnve to prove It’s necessary first.” 

This restrictive attitude towards . the 
use of 'computerised data by the authori- 
ties is wliat one would expecl from one 
m his position. It also marks Bull’s reac- 
tion to the draft registration bill propos- 
ed by former Minister of the Interior 
Werner Maihofer, which only a few 
months ago conjured up horrifying 
visions among die public of the total 
bureaucratic state... 

In fact | he draft bill contained few 
elements not already on the statute books 
for several years. 

Bull’s written comments on the draft 
show how useful it can be to apply the 
principles of data protection to legisla- 
tion. His analysis sho>vs that in some 
cases (which are fnr from exceptional) 
part : of the Information about . people 
which the registration authorities have 
been gathering for sonic time is not 
used at all. 


Hans Peter Bull, the man who 
questions the right to know 

the FeilPrxl l?nnnh_ n..n . . .... 


Bull made a telling point on an issue 
winch raised a storm when the draft law 
was published (it has since been witli- 
drawii ) The list of just under 200 kinds 
of information which the registration 
authorities are allowed to store included 
whether or not a citizen had been 
committed by a judge to a psychiatric 
institution. 

The reason given for storing such 
sensitive information was that one func- 
tions of the registration authorities was 
to keep electoral lists, and they needed 
information on people denied the right 
to vote , because they had been legally 
coin nutted to a psychiatric institution. 

The Data Protection Commissioner 
had an alternative suggestion. Bui] work- 
ed on the assumption that all the regis- 
tration authorities really needed to know 
was whether someone had the right to 
vole. 

They did not need to know why 
anyone hud lost his voting right. The 
principles of data protection required 
that when someone moved, the registra- 
tion authorities in the new district 
should simply be informed of whether 
or not the person had the right to vote., 

If the civil servant concerned wanted 
further details, he would have to ask for 
a special file, which lie would only be 
allowed to see if he could prove that 
tins was a legal duty. This proof would 
be difficult to provide, 

— Ttift-sama^matlio d^annliac _i n n th^r 
spheres. The registration authorities, for 
example, only need to know that some- i 
ones passport has been confiscated, that 


J an application for confiscation Has been 
' made, or that the passpbrfs validity has 
been restricted. But they do not need to 
know why ; ' , i ... 

The 1 registration authorities need to 
know and to store the amount of an in- 
dividual’s tax-free 1 Income, but they do 
not need to know the specific family 
circumstances.: According : 'tb Bull* the 
amount of data stored could be reduced 
considerably if this ■'principle Was appl- 
ied. • : I-. . 

Mow .that many people have realised 
to what extent electronic data processing 
can' store details of'their lives arid cir- 
cumstances, the issues' 'of what informa- 
tion authorities gather' and store' and 
what they arc allowed to pass orf haVc 
become highly controversial. 11 

Generally speaking, • Herr Bull dpes 
not want to forbid the passing, on of 
such information altogether. This .wquld 
be. impossible anyway because, on. the 
one hand, the authorities need the help 
of the registration offices in carrying out 
their legal duties and,, on the other, a 
company lias a legitimate right to find 
out the address of a customer who has 
moved to another area without paying 
his debts. 

As long as it is only a question of 
name, title, address and date and place 
of ni ft It. and as long as it is clearly laid 
down what details may be passed on and 
for what purposes, then this ought to be 
- pQWfid if ttlg-.nublic.sprvicp ic tn hf l lfifit 
from the advantages of electronic stor- 
age. 

Bull’s basic view is that the citizen is 
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not served by being spared incomes;, 
ence at all costs, and that his function* 
to weigh the advantages of rational' 
• s ; rjpn against the dangers of a con«% 
tion of too many personal details in 
place. V{ 

'For example, Bull is far more 
five than the now withdrawn registrar 
bill about permission to pass on dam 
religious bodies. v 

In the draft law, the passing on of d- 
tails about people to ■ churches was il 
lowed if they needed them for the % 
filment of their legitimate tasks," and if 
sufficient data protection measures to 
been taken.. 

Bull- argues that the . phrase "hi 
ment; of legitimate tasks” is top \m 
and only basic Tacts about, members of 
the church should be passed on. . ■ 

Up to now the .churches have fa , 
been given details about - other to 
members. Bull says: “They should 4 
their members for these details." Em 
tions should only be made if the release 
of this information is in the public 
interest, for example when a religious 
body is building a kindergarten and 
children of other religions should also 
benefit. 

The fact that the public, want meas- 
ures to prevent the abuse of conipulti- 
ised data has now been realised even bj 
those to whom these regulations area 
hindrance to business. The Association 
of Address Publishers in Oberureel now 
guarantees that people who have their 
names put on a special list will not be 
pestered by unwanted advertising ma- 
terial from firms belonging to the asso- 
ciation. The association calls the service, 
appropriately, the Robinson List. 

Suspicious citizens suspect that Ifiis is 
itself a cunning method. The aim: to 
find out flic addresses of those to whom 

it»»mniilH Ka *nii. 

adver Using literature. 

h'infr/eJ DiJzokit 

(frankfurter Kuiidschau, 8 November 1 9781 


T he scene: a discussion with politi- 
cians on local problems. The Smith 
family is taking part from its own 
living room by means of a television 
screen and a microphone. ‘ 

The next day Mrs Smith transfers 
money from her bank account and finds 
out about cheap offers at local shops 
from the TV screen. Her daughter later 
tunes in to lesson five of a further 1 edu- 
cation programme, and her soil sends a 
letter via, the screen. 

Science fiction? The bhsis for a televi- 
sion system with such a wide range of 
uses has been created in West Germany 
by-a decision by the Land Prime Minis- 
ter in May and. pitot schemes are oper- 
ating in Fqur cities* including Berlin. ' 
One of the most controversial areas of 
two-way cable television still has to be 
solved — data protection. Even 'the 
smallest possibility of gathering irifor- 
mation about those taking part irt two- 
way cable television gives considerable 
cause for concent, as a seminar for ex- 
perts at the Borliri Institute for Research 
into the Future showed. ! ‘ • 

At the moment, It J* only possible to 
find out how many people have walclied 
a programme. In future, the headquarters 
of the two-wiy cable television system' 
will know who lias watched what. 

It wqiild be possible on the basis of 
this information to put together perso- 
nality profiles showing that Mr X 
watches Panorama, rather than ZDF 
Magazine, prefers thrillers '-to 1 pro-: 
grammes on ' science, dud always 
switches off political programmes. ■ 

If wc arid to this Herr X's expressions 
of opinion, his participation in certain 


Cable TV: can it fake 
up watching viewers? 


courses, and the things he orders from 
local stores - all items of information 
stored r then we can say that almost 
the entire Mr X is stored in the com- 
puter. 

It is easy to imagine that there would 
be many people interested in obtaining 
this information. Cable television plus 
the abuse of electronic data is a combi- 
nation which, according to Klaus Dette 
of the Institute for . Research into the 
Future, could lead to a total state such 
as that described : ip., Georaa-jOcweiiv 
novel 1984. . 

The only Way to prevent this, JUrgen 
Kanzow, ministerial director at the Min- 
islry.of Posts, told the institute, would 
be if cable television, were run by the 
Bundespost. ... 

• The computers of banks, department 
stores and official bodies would be con- 
nected to central cable TV headquarters.- 
TJiC ptist office would not pass on the 
identity numbers ■ of people using, the 
cable, services for finding out such gene- 
rally available information as stock 
prices or details of' special offers iri 
shops. 

Numbers would, only lie given over 
orders for goods or money transfers! 
we believe that it would be possible to 
do this and still give data proteotlon, be- 
cause participants would know in eVoiy 


case that they have to give their identi- 
ty. says Kanzow. . , ; . . • , 

Personal identification means every 
participant automatically, gets a, number 
from the central headquarters and,' a 
codeword known only to him,, which he 
must quote. Only, when: he has ;been 
identified by these two will he. be. able 
to use the system. "This will ensure that 
the father does not read the mother’s- 
letters/and the son, does not spend the 
money from his fathers account.” 

TV viewer from the post office?. Kanzow. 
says: “If we assume -in principle, that. 'the 
state Is not interested in. violating basic 
rights guaranteed by the constitution;: 
then the pnriciple. of postaii secrecy, can. 
certainly be accepted as. adequate, protec- 
tion against data abuse” - . i . 

1 The other experts couid not go along: 
with this. Professor Diedler, of. the So-' • 
ciety for Mathematics and' Data Pracess- 
mg, said: “Cable TV would-be ideally, 
suited for control and resedrth. meak- 

Urc ?’ ! . j .f.'vir.-. 

Researchers in the ■ 'social : sciences 
have already demanded that the laws ’oh 
data protection should not' be . allowed ta> 
interfere with their Work. =P : „ • 

Professor Sf elnnitlllerj ’ of -Rfegerisbu# 
University Information' Research Insti* 
lute, said the 1 system ■ w6uld havfe to be 


“sealed off iiguins! the outside” — 1 here 
would have to be a precise number of 
users and responsibilities should b< 
dearly laid down. 

If -not, it would in his opinion he 
unconstitutional: “If the number of 
users were not limited, you could not 
exclude the possibility of personality 
profiles being built up which could lx 
so detailed that even, the jimits of par- 
agraph oiie of t/ic; Baiic Law (“The Pro-, 
tertian, of the Personality”), would be 
overstepped.”' ' ;V 1 1 • • ; 

■ .i 1 . 1 f ' T" 

Professor Stein m Oiler agreed vs/illi 
Bonn Commissioner -for Data Protecliw 
Peter Bu!( and Dieter Baunieister of H* 
Berlin Senate admiriiStratiorT that there 
was - a . need ,for a data .protect ioiyfeV *** : 
pecialiy for cable TV,, as the. presept^ 
dj4^nqUpro3dde_adequate .proteotJptV-^ 1 
this area. : : 1 ■ 

Commissioner Bull Earned against^- 
tempts to i get 'around: the data protection 
problem : by getting, participant® to 0 W ; 
their permission in advance: 

fTliis method is now becoming * 
form of deception; practised oh a’ 18# 
stale;” • 1, ' : - 1 m ■!»•*■' /'-' 1r 

He said the .ifidividtial-'in V 
qrganraed. -world fall 1 little. .dMBijj./ 
turning ^qwn OTnditiqns- Which H lif # 
tp a^ree to. If he wants' certain seyyte%-; 

Personality profiles' or pVeri .parpljrl 
formation on peopled political and) 
cialViefrs ^rejnto|erabie r ; ^ : Jpj 

. ■ ft. would, bo very auspicious: 
data being stored and . how -liCQJJl#^ 
protected against Jt. gfittjpg Hnjo^- 

Continued on page S ' . . , 
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Protestant synod sums up: 
time for illusions over 



T he Fifth Synod of the Protestant 
Church of Germany (EKD) in 
Bethel was a synod of discontent which 
used more than four tons of paper. The 
mood can be summed up as: the time of 
illusions is over. . 

; The 120 delegates, representing about 
27 million protestahts in West Germany, 
spent half their time in tough discus- 
sions and tedious deliberations before 
confirming that the EKD would remain 
part of the Geneva-based World Council 
of 'Churches.' It Would not, as passionate- 
ly deiniinded by some critic*, cancel its 
contribution to the WCC budget. 

But it was said equally unequivocally 
that the .EKD would see to it that the 
controversial special fund for the anti- 
racism programme was completely sepa- 
rated from the general - WCC pro- 
gramme. The EKD still rejected racism, 
but it also rejected violence. 

The special 1 fund, financed solely from 
donations and used by the Geneva head 
office according to political criteria and 
without consultation with the member 
churches to selectively support a number 
of “liberation organisations,” has caused 
dismay and confusion both among 
German Protestants but those in oilier 
countries. 

If the synod had Tts way,' the WCC 
would in future devote itself more to the 
tusks for which it was created: establish- 
ing ties between the world churches, 
promoting theological discussion and 
providing aid .where needed (including 
combating racism) but without promot- 
ing violence. . 

In a nutshell: the WCC should revert- 
to the original tasks in which it has 
proved its worth during its 30-year his- 
tory, its function being as an instrument 
of the .member churches rather than an 
independent organisation. 

Jewish Institute 
aims to award 
doctorates 

T he Jewjsh ^Theological Institute toi 
b? .opened t pi . JJeidelbfrg .next year 
will be the first private institution of 


Two committees spent three years! 
going into the topic of the synod. Living ' 
and Educating - To What End?, ; 
coming up with dozens of statements: 
and proposals. . i 

For example: “Children and juveniles 1 
experience and suffer the controversies' 
of social reality and of the educational ] 
institutions.. Their value is on the one! 
hand measured by the yardsticks of the ; 
employment system and its status and 
career exigencies, characterised by school ! 
marks. I 

“On the other hand, the young peo- 
ple’s expectations und their attitudes are 
murked and influenced by criteria uml 
guiding principles as well as by promises 
of freedom, giving rise to false hopes. 

“Many find i( hard to cope with such 
tension and are of necessity confronted 
with disappointment. , 

“It is thus understandable if .minori- 
ties in their search For a way oul blindly 
embrace religious, wltansvhuung and 
political groups.” 

Another example: “Systems help us 
settle conflicts. They are justified in all 
instances where they lead to more love, 
freedom, justice, co-dctcmi illation and 
happiness for all; and they gain authori- 
ty in direct proportion to the extent to 
which they serve these goals. 

“The synod of the Protestant Church 
in Germany asks whether the present si- 
tuation in the child-rearing ami vtluca- 

liull upiHIlUltllliu lo 

realise this educational tenet." ,r 

All hough the formulation “crisis of 
the educational system” has been delet- 
ed. the synod left no doubt that it is ex- 
actly that. 


W e are about to become a church of 
rich taxpayers ” says N ikolaus 
Becker, a clergyman of the Rhineland 
Protestant Church. 

In Hanover. Rev. Wesscl Nuyken of 
the Protestant Church of Germany, says: 
“In practical terms, we are increasingly 
departing from the principle that all 
members of the community should bear 
a share of the Church’s burdens." 
i The Catholic Churclvtoo, is dismayed 
that: fewer and fewer community mem- 1 
bers pay more and more church lax. 
.■Two in three congregation members 
no longer pay any church tax. at all. ■ 
,.Thq . tie-up; between church ; tax. and 
income tax is now boomeranging. Any 
tax refbiiu raising the non-taxable part 


The EKD is aware of the fact that it 
is expected to speak clearly and without 
subterfuge. It is also aware that the 
changing values of the past few years 
have induced an ever-increasing number of 
people to forgo marriage and children. 

Depicting the causalities, the synod 
called oil the churches to give more people 
the courage to marry and have 
families. (I demanded that Christian 
values be. rein trod need in education and 
that the churches operate more schools, 
providing an alternative. . . . , 

The main speaker, Ttibingen theolo- 
gian and educationalist Karl Ernst Nip- 
kow, said education should not be, 
equated with ii right' to a caper as u. 
value in its own right. | 

Hut 1 tow can this he explained to, 
parents told for years that the welfare 
and future of their children lay in a se- 
condary school and university education 
wiih the income and status that go with 
it? 

The mixture of an aggressively com- 
petitive mentality and lethargy in over- 
crowded secondary schools and the uni- 
versities governed by the numcrus cluu- 
sik anil the resignation of university 
students without hope of a job speak for 
themselves. 

Of course, the synod called for an up- 
valuation ami further development or 
our present-day Cinderella luiiiptsclwk 

( t:il ing i-hililn.-u Ihr'iugU tin: ninl h 

grade) and vocational schools. 

The synod Iras thus most assuredly 
provided food for I bought. But there was 
no clear statement that children must 
no longer lie the guinea pigs of ideolo- 


gically motivated reformers, but must 
huve n right to an education in keeping 
with their abilities and a future satisfac- 
tory in human and occupational terms. 

The Church, Society and State com- 
mittee tabled a motion reading: “The 
synod welcomes both Hie efforts on be- 
half of basic values and the fact that the 
Church has been able to contribute to 
the relevant debate. 

"At the same time, the synod makes 
it clear that the Church is no supplier 
or basic values for political and social 
requirements of the day.” 

Though the Bible advocates that 
speech be unequivocal, the lukewarm 
and the clever of today ubide by the 
principle: "Wash me but do not wet 
me.” i 1 1 Honk Ohncsorgc . 

Hite Welt, 13 Nqvenibur 197a) 


, Continued from page 4 

authorised IkiiuIs. .There . are. so many 
weak spots ” 

This objection applied lo both public 
and private cable stations. 

Professor Kahel, of the International 
Institute uf Media mul Develop men l in 
Berlin, pointed out another danger: the 
manipulation of cable TV users by 
interest groups: “The possibility of 
making special offers over (lie network 
to strictly defined groups of users is u 
violation of of privacy and an affront lo 
human dignity.” 

There bad lo be democratic control, 
even of the pilot scheme and it seemed 
doubtful whether this would be possible 
with the scheme envisaged by the Berlin 
Semite. 

The seminar concluded that data pro- 
lection was going lo be a major issue in 
cable TV. Sociological research on cable 
TV, ;><. cur ding lo ILulf Kicibu.li ul the 
Institute for research into the Future, is 
unpopular In Bonn and Berlin. A decision 
of principle on its fin aiming lias no yet 

been taken. ,, . . . 

Munon hem 

(Uer Tafsebspiegel. 14 Novvmhei 19 ?h> 


Tax contributions drop 

i 

alarms church leaders 


This shift is of paramount importance 
to them because they only gel a share of 
income tuk.- • ■ ■ ■ 

' This development is having a conside- 
rable financial ■ effect on the churches. 
The Protestant Land churches alone es- 
timate that thoir. 1979 revenues will fall 
by ,DM350 million as a result of the tax 
reform.. The Catholics will suffer similar 
josses. 


the church tax rate, reduced only Four 
years bgo. ■ < 

They have once before seen a wave -of 
people renouncing church afiliation due 
to the tax burden. 

There is a good reason for the regula- 
tion that, church: tax can .be cut if it 
amoupts ,to, more than Jour per cent of 
income. 

There is some talk now of a "min-; 


. ,,, .. — ; — — v.«iiivuiLa nin auuci aimnar income. 

status jn West ; Germany, tax refbiiu raising tfto non-taxable part losses. There is some talk now of * 

LotlL n ' U c n i t f t i embe [ 8 uV P - llie 7 - f \^‘ inLS - te " deductibles au- : i But most church authorities intend- to- dmum church tax” - a procedure alrea- : 

Chairm n Spflt r E? \ i“ rmS th6 financ,al P osilion V* e reserv « 10 maintain their services. . . | dy v practised by some Protestant, 

(Irairman of the Central Council of' Jh^ahurehes. At present there is no intention to lay churches in northern Germany* Those ‘ 

•tw' '■J ewr y».. all nounded -in Sttsttgarl. ^ Since flje| introduction four years ago off employees.! Economising will prirta- paying any income tax at all must pay at i 
T^re is noisunilor b^ningdristfitution . .,!of a^taxalten system permitting, chfld ply center op new construction, al- least DM720 to Uie chiiX ‘ ' i 

'9. er mwfieakuig WbrJd/ ■■ .. subsidies tovbe deducted from income ; though Rot/ . Nuyken stresses that TThere # fita&vabma^discuJsion on! 

J’SS Sml 1 church lax by: ^wrythinb wijjlJinend on how quickly;.. .-whWcfiirch^ sfcoto be fctaled ta ! 


; After. ;its deyelonn ent phabeL theinsti-. .. ; tax and, cal eclating the church tax by: “everything will depend on h 
tatei is tpi gcpommqdhte oO. -lo 70 situ- the . indome ; fax : p'Sid oh. thaU^asiS, ; the losses can % made goad 

Writs Cwh 4 fwill' late^ German- cltiirch revenue lj|ve dlqjlnjjh&O^lh | viously .depends 1 onveconpe 

p'gyage rabbis. ai^ teachers, cally and jhaity pongre^Hofi PKiJert j pnd the growth orwa^and ; 

! 'The institute will be auflidfised to nothing .to the church. jj . The comiitipn af dhlirch ii 

iward doctorates when it has demon- Spegklng In DEtsseldorf recently, Rev. / viously cannoLlfee. llie^ stq 
ftrated its standards. B^ker said; “Every ;lnctaflfe . of child » ept. Thc c^rchos haye lijkcri 

(The annual ) 1 Joperating expenses of subsidies is at the expens? of. the j Social functions whidhwoult 

PM 800 , 000 : ftrb*to be paid iri the ratio of chilrcjjqtr,”-., ^ > r- ii .' dcvofve on the state. 1 i I 

V*t 'dtnt byJ Bonn, 25 per cent' by Tliij^oogqjrtapttfopn |wili afealn ' , , Bpt above all. The chpitfiei 
Buden-WUrttemberg and 45 per- C£pt by nfducffiRflRi utp®f dbjnUi tax payers. ; $ 00,000 fetaff members, are • 

Oto^other Lai^eg^Tlje |.Genti|l 3 ^unciI Thg^^iiKanjpMprly concern- » Iarg«t employers; redundant 
pl Merman; J 0 M^il|.: ; f|nflrfceit 6 ^ initial ed ! aiprS 9 ieI.t|erra (ff flKal ; policy to } obvious# affedt the labout ma 


tl. .i.V' mic in vn«r oecgpK. uicy view enure n ; 

- ;. Thc corttiilipn.qf dhlirch fihhnops pb- tax as an expression ’Of belonging' tq'the 
: viously cannoh^ve;thej stqte indiffer- congregation. T»JtoJd that W v^ry 
; fpt-Tnc dljurchos hate Idkcn ovpr many fact that audlr® » ttaid Indicates the 


pi German! J l;Tjnflt(ccSfi^4n itlal ed ; alpMiei (r teal ( policy to . 

Irive$tment: :5SS*! jSSmwl • pro'viA.'Srale ireV^nue^ s w%rcaSingly via’’ 

' (suddeutscha jabung, 9 November i9») . . Jurjwver tax- rather- |han . income- tax. { 


eju. i nc c^rcncs haye taken ovpr many 
?ocia| functions whidh woulil otherwise' 
jlcvofve on (He state, j j I ^ 

■' Byl above all, rhe chprohesj, with their 
$ 00,000 plaff -members, are Germany’s! 
target employers; redundancies would: 
obviousfv affedt the labour market. » 
, Some/ church authorities have already' 
$aid that they do not plan to increasing 


fact that i'li^nSr flh&aitJ Indicates the 
taxpayer^^ttitude^cK^rcis his church, i 
: Those iiljhot do ttof: avoid ■ cljurcH lax ‘ 
by : rtno^mpifif ; thteic : chiitth afiliption i 
have fo.alLfnteiteqpieJ for^fte church, j 
j But as fiT-.'ljiree' con- j 

gregation ■-MffibmS'ViiO: loni^Wpay^ iqto i 
church Coffers. : p e (er Rudolpiyi/ ■ 
(MUnchner.Merkur, ^ Nqvembpr isiy'ft] 
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Clashing views on the 
corrugated economy 


Overall economic climate in 1979 


. • • 1 i t : 




r p- Ai. j/JM 4 

: '= ". V ] 1 'K ; yf ' t i*'*'* js . « 

T he change in (lie structure and 
rhytlun of West German economic 
growth is becoming increasingly obvious, 
causing some to call it a “corrugated 
iron economy'* because the ups and 
downs of the typical sinus curve arc be- 
coming flatter nil the time. 

During the boom years of the 50s 
there were still annual growth rates of 
up to 13 per cent. And even In the 60s 
then; were considerable growth periods 
of nine (l%0) and eight per cent 
(l%9). 

[tut since I he early 70s growth rates 
have fallen and have now sell led around 
3.5 per cent, already considered an up- 
swing. 

Chiu ices (hat industrial output I his 
y<jar will rise by more than two per. cent 
have improved lately: tile first quarter 
saw a plus of 0,9 per ceil f over 1977, 
developing into stagnation at 0.1 per 
cent in the second quarter, with indus- 
trial output increasfiig hy 3 A per cent in 
the third quarter. Hared on (he latest 
data, it is likely that industrial output 
will show o 25 per cent increase this 
year. ■ • > 

tfw ftfsi time ‘ ‘u ^RinwXPflstr 

war f i is lory gremlii hnpu/sos no longer 
come from foreign trade but from do- 
mestic demand, largely stimulated by 
govern mem spending ami credits. 

Despite handicaps, business profits 
show improvements. But so far there is 
no evidence that the exceptionally 
strong impulses from government spen- 
ding have triggered an upswing, If this 
were tire case, growth should be able to 
rise on its own momentum. 

Professor Claus Kfihlcr of the Bun- 
desbank considers a forecast to this ef- 
fect for 1979 realistic, while Bun- 
desbank President Einminger is some- 
what inorc cautious. 

Daimler-Benz Chairman Professor 
Zahn has again stressed that an upswing 
can only be achieved if changed fiscal 
policy allows private investments more 
profits. • 

Without tax relief for the ntartufaetur- 
ing and In 1 vesting industry 1 thete can be- 


no upswing that could ride oil its- own 
momentum. - 

The German Trade Union Confedera- 
tion (DGB)bellevcS the opposite: the right 
course is not tax relief for business but 
stepped up government spending with a 
direct effect on employment. As a result, 
increased government spending must be 
at the heart of budget considerations for 
next year. , ■ 

The DGB considers Bonn idea that 
improved profits and above-average 
growth of private investments will pro- 
duce sustained growth to be wrong. 

It seems evident that the unions are 
about 1 to apply their “buying power 
theory," used in collective bargaining 
from the very beginning, to economic 
policy as well. 

This theory can, be refuted hy the 
basic and unquestionable axiom that 
growth without investment is a contra- 
diction, because investment is tanta- 
mount to growth. 

If economic policy uses the financing 
oi consumption as u lever, profits and 
hence the ability to invest can only in- 
crease via higher prices. . 

Thai this does not work today is 
clearly shown by the fact llial industrial 
prices have not risen this year despite 
the continuing rise in per piece, wage 
costs m lhe.fic^ luilf of this year. 

of finished products due to the massive 
deulsc hem-ark appreciation (these goqds 
account for more than half of total im- 
ports) ads as an insurmountable price 
burner in, competing on the domestic 
market. 

Even calculations by the DGB’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs Institute show 
that net wages and salaries have risen by 
4.3 per cent fin real terms) over 1978. 
By the same token, the consumer price 
index was up only 2.1 per cent in Octo- 
ber. ■ 

The Inflation rare is even smaller for 
retail prices, which, projected for the 
whole year, amounted to less than ope 
per cent in’.ttie third quarter. 

Viewed in this light, thiq year’s 
nominal wage, increases were almost Uic 
same as the increase in buying. power . in 
real terms.. ..i . ■ • \ , ... : ■ 

We have not had such a situation in d 
long time, showing, as Bundesbank Pre- 


Growth 

— Increase In real 
national product 


\\ ; / ■/, 


\ Prices 
fT " ^ Growth In 


jc£$Y : : •’ :-. v >Y ! consumer pricaa 




sident Emminger recently said, how suc- 
cessful a policy of moderation iii wage 
deals can be - for all concerned. 

A slight acceleration of grovVtfi is ex- 1 
pected for next year. The construction 
industry is expected to do brisk bus/-' 
ness. In fact, this industry Iras reached 
the limits of its capacity, both in labour 
and technical equipment. 

There are Also clear signs that invest- 
ments are picking up, the impulses 
having initially come from the automo- 
bile boom, construction, and the backlog' 
of modernisation requirements. 

Some economists conclude from the 
increasing volume of construction orders, 
by the manufacturing industry that next 
year will also see soriie major ' invest- 
ments for expansion. 

The development of German, invest-. 
auuU.a>Ui:QaiA. . .nthifth . , maalvetl.A.. waacd . 
DM2.7 billion in the first lial( : ,of this 
year, is taken ns evidence that Germa- 
ny’s position as a site for labour-inten- 
sive industry has deteriorated consider-, 
ably, wage costs being higher than' .hi 
any other industrial country. 

The demand for a gradual reduction 
of weekly working hours to 35 is part of 
the basis of the trade unions’ wage poli- 
cy, as borne out by bargaining In the 
iron and steel industry. 

, Heinz Oskar Vetter, as president of 
the European .Trade Union Federation, 
recently urged the governments , of the 
European Community to reduce .working 
hours .fry 10 per, cent within the next 
four years. 

It was wteresing, he said, do remem- 
ber that since the I880s< weekly working- 
hours for- men in German industry had 
been continuously reduced . hy about 20 
minutes a- year, 1 .i • 

Projecting 1 this- trend; hd- said, 'We 

i . .i ..... 


should have a 35- hour week by about 
1984. 

The present trade union demand fora 
reduction of working lioprs by fqur in 
the next four years, would be triple the 
long-term trend. 

1 Those who consider such a rapid re- 
duction of working hours possible must, 
by the same token, not object to the in- 
troduction of ’modem technology and 
automation. 

.. What will he the effect of (lie new 
monetary policy? The all-out move in 
support of the dollar can mobilise a ma- 
ximum volume of 30 billion dollars in 
hard curreqcies. This corresponds exactly 
to the increased dollar circulation out- 
side the United States in the next six 
months,, fed by the American balance of 
payments deficit. As a result, many e.v- 

mighl have u new attack of the vapours 
as early as December... , 

There is yet another aspect: according 
to most US and other experts - not in- 
cluding the Washington administration 
and. die Federal Reserve Bank - Ameri- 
ca is headed for a recession. This would 
be the end of Hie longest post-war boom 
period- in the US. 

. Sonic monetary policymakers expert 
this td improve the international p«i- 
tion of the dollar. But this is : ,i|n un- 
founded hope since, experience is any- 
thing to go by, the acute danger of un- 
employment. will quickly- induce the 
administration to take its foot off the 
brakes.;, ... ., 1 

,• i j .... , • . . •• 1 • ... - - 

And the anticipated oil price increase 
at the end of the year will not exactly 
improve AtucricaY balance of ~paynu ,flts 
position* i. . .■ tynitet Slbtosch 

’ •' (SOdddut&cfid ZetnMg,' 1 1 ‘NdvertibeV’l*^ 

|‘» -*•••: i. »<•; ' ' -a, -Vi r. ■ 
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Industry calm - but 
oil prices rising 


Oil flow in 1977 
in millions tons 


T he paralysis of Iran’s oil output is 
no reason for concern, says the oil 
industry; But prices are going up and 
this is certainly something to worry con- 
sumers. .«■ 

. The. price increases are not only attri- 
butable to the Rotterdam -market, which 
is teeming with speculators, They are also 
going up in Weit Ge rmahy . 1 . 

Refineries- hal/e been charging DM20 
a ton more for light heating oil since 
the strike wave hit Iran’s oil- industry. 
And- those wanting to buy petrol from 
Germair refineries 1 will 'have to pay even 

more*' '• •• i( " • 

And it is not certain that a- buyer will- 
ing to pay cash will be served at all. Says 
a Rdhr area deulcr: “Unless 1 you’re a 
steady- customer they won't let you have 

Who supplies 

Primary energy * 

Federal Pi public 

of Germany N 

were met by: 1 


Rheinhraun 


Ruhrgas 


Mobil Oil 


UDriga.40% 




anything. And even old customers arc 
rationed." 

A glut has turned into a shortage al- 
most overnight, and oil-based products 
are in short supply and becoming 
expensive.*-" 

, To the motorist’s surprise, however, 
filling stations are charging a pfennig 
less per litre. Even while the flow of oil 
(rom Iran was threatening to peter out, 
filling station owners were instructed by 


This would be a quantity impossible 
to compensate for if. ail oil-producing 
countries were working to capacity; But 
this is not the case, and any drying up 
of the Iranian' oil can easily be offset by 
opening the lab wider in other oil fields. 

- In purely arithmetical terms, the Saudi 
Arabians alone are almost in a 'position 
to make up for Iranian oil. At present 
they produce seven million barrels a day, 
an annual output of 350 million tons. 
They are thus below the self-imposed 
limit of .85. million barrels a day and far 
below their output capacity, estimated at 
118 million barrels by the trade maga- 
zine Petroleum Intelligence Weekly. 

This means Saudi Arabia alone could 
replace all but one million barrels of 
Iran's output. 

The real question is whether the Sau- 
dis are prepared to make an all-out ef- 
fort Qnd bow soon they can provide the 
additional oil. 

Experts see no problem in making 
Saudi Arabian fields yield a daily 10 mil- 
lion barrels within a few weeks. To 
achieve a greater output would take lon- 
ger. 

But even the greatest pessimists do 
not believe the oil flow from Iran will 
dry up completely am! for a long period. 

Even a week or so ugo. when it was 
reported that Iran's entire oil export had 
broken down, the Iranians were still 
pumping between 700.000 mid l.l mil- 
lion barrels a day into tankers. 

Regardless of who Is in power in Iran,' 
no-one can afford to stop the oil flow 
on which the country’s export earnings 
depends. 

The Shah's policy of using oil reve- 
nues to build up a modem industrial 
country is unlikely to be changed by bis 
potential successors. 

Only the period until il is clear who 
wields power in Iran is likely to be criti- 
cal for the West German oil supply. But 
while Iran is rocked by strikes the oil ; 
flow will be slower and the big custo- 
mers anxious about their supply. This 
applies particularly to multinational Bri- 
tish Petroleum, which buys 40 per cent 
of its global oil requirements from Iran. 


the oil companies to reduce prices and. . .German BP, which planned to use 
Advertise this conspicuously.’'" abput five million tons of Iranian crude r 

1 But this is the' result 'of decision In 1978, has therefore been affected, 
made before the uhrestTn Iran* -'The idra- ■ 1 Cortsideririg' Its: total : crude requirements- 
malic decline of the dollar, and the con- ■ for refineries of 13.2 million tons,- Ironi- 
sequent .reduction of crude oil . prices for. an oil amounts to about 38 per cent. - 

shipments paid in deutschemarks, in- p- 

duccd the major oil companies to World energy sources 

lower prices in a bid to reconquer lost ■ % ^ * 

market shares. - • • World energy cOnluMto" W ■ 

: The whole 1 thing was an error bound ! 1 •' ’ - • 

to be rectified soon. Independent filling « ■ . V . 8B8? yni|}lon barrels of oil, oi which : ;; 

stations not only have to pay consider-- •: 'V 

Pbly more for their fuel; they. are also ip 1 ,- : . - ; . 1 ’ . ; - /y< jj 

fangcr of not being supplied ,at all, ^ ^ ' : hydrb> e ia^|j^_ ^ 
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German Shell, which depends for half 
of its supply on Iran, is even worse off. 
But the British-Dutch parent company, 
much less committed in Iran than Bp, 
could easily resort to its worldwide sup- 
ply sources and lend n hand. 

German petrol ami healing oil prices 
are, however, not only threatened by u 
drying up of Iraniim supply and the 
temporary shortages. The petrol price oil 
the Rotterdam market, rose much earlier. 
In fact, its inexorable rise Iras more than 
made up for the dollar erosion. 

If America's stabilisation experiment 
proves successful and the dollar continue 
lo climb, Jimmy Carter's policy will 
have a worse effect on the pockets of 
German consumers llnm the trouble in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Bui hy far the biggest danger lo prices 
in Germany ties with the consumers 

dv.-uv^U-;'- . TWvr t*‘:^lii\*i oil LvcA.s wc 

only two-thirds fill! at present, and this 
Is not normal for the time of the year. 
In the past, private reserves at the 
beginning of winter have always been 
higher. 

If this need lo top up is aggravated by 
hoarding and if - as in the crisis winter 
of 1973-74 - consumers top up their 
tanks with even a couple of hundred 
litres to make sure they arc full. U will 
be impossible to stop the price spiral. 

. Although the oil industry frankly 
admits that it would like to increase the 
price of light healing oil slightly, il 
stresses that it is not interested In a 
wave of speculation. But this can best be 
countered by a clear analysis or the si- 
tuation, which the oil companies have 
qhirked so far. 

. Instead, they pin their hopes on a' 
Swift normalisation of conditions in 
Ban. But the oil -bosses cannot pul their 
heads in the sand for much longer. 
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I But there is no plausible reasqn for,^. M 
portage. Although Iran is one' oi tlto 1 
world's largest producers of croud ■ oil ’• : 
(ranking after., the Soviet Union, Saudi.-. .. 
Arabia and .the United States), its sMre rg 
n world output is less than ten, per a 
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It should be a consolation to the 
worried consumer that West Germany's 
present reserves cun last 80 days, With 
the federal crude reserves, there is a 
stockpile of more than 30 million tons 
of crude and oil products — enough to 
cope with u total drying up of Iranian 
supplies for almost two years, even if 
there were no substitute for Imuran oil. 

It is, however, possible that stockpil- 
ing would initially lead to a shortage. 

Hy t December, when the Oil 
Stockpiling Association becomes opera- 
tional. H will have to obtain another 1.8 
million tons of light heating oil. 

This means the association couiJ vie 
with the consumer for oil. This could 
only Ire prevented if Bonn released sonic 
of its own stockpile for eons uni pi ion. 

There is a precedent: when the pipe- 
line for crude was closed by a strike in 
France. jenp.irdisinp ■upplic' in s«>utlicrii 
Germany. Bo/nf released tfJO.MJU ions 
from stockpiles. 

By fur the Iwst guarantee of supplies 
is the oil countries' greed for foreign ex- 
change. Now that they are getting “bet- 
ter” dollars for their oil. they have no re- 
ason to cut output as lone as there are- 
buyers. 

The cutting off of supplies from Iran 
has already markedly improved Hie posi- 
tion of other Opec countries. If people 
are worried about their supplies, they 
don't haggle over the price. 

The Opec countries thus have a fair 
wind for Uie forthcoming round of price ’ 
fixing. The longer the unrest in Iran 
the easier will it be to get their prices. 

In fact, many Western oil executives ; 
already doubt that the Opec countries' 
.will wait until (he beginning of next, 
» year to increase prices, .... j 
. Heinz-Glinier Kemmet i 
. .. (Die Ztli, 10 November 1973). 


Where our oil 
comes from: 

German oil imports 
in the first half, of 
1978 In percentages 
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Helgoland compost makes 
Kuwaiti lupins bloom 


A 1 , 000 square meter carpet of mois- 
ture-retaining Helgoland compost 
obtained from garbage is to be used to 
grow lupins in Kuwait. 

* • And next year it is intended to export 
2,000 cubic ureters of compressed gar- 
bage compost from the North Sea island 
to the Arab sheikdom to make the de- 
sert fertile. 

' For Karl Meyer, 50, an entrepreneur 
from a small town near Stadc, commis- 
sioned to relieve the vacation island of 
Us garbage problem, the aim is not re- 
fuse removal but refuse recycling. 

Helgoland has 2,500 permanent resi- 
dent? and receives 750,000 tourists a 
year, As a result, the . island produces 
more garbage per head Hum Hamburg, 
Hanover or New York. . 

Muck Meyer, as lie. hus boon nick- 
named, built a . DM 1.5 million plant 
where garbage is separated into gruss, 
paper, amlhounl and bulky items. 

Paper is compressed and transported 
to Dniiisbtltlcl oil the mainland. Glass 
goes to a gjassnull In Nicnburg, where it 
is turned into new glass products, using 
50 per cent old glass. 

Almost half of Helgoland’s garbage 
cun be turned into compost. It is first 
chopped by machine, mixed and then 
compressed. 

After two to three weeks of decom- 
position, the com pressed garbage pro- 


vides excellent compost and is profitable 
when exported to desert countries. 

According to Muck Meyer's registered 
patent, 10 cm thick compost tiles are 
buried about 30 cm below the desert 
sand. The compressed garbage absorbs 
the water from artificial irrigation, pro- 
viding a moisture reservoir for plant 
roots. Without the tiles, twelve time as 
much water would be needed, due to 
evaporation and seepage. 

Herr Meyer lives with and from other 
people’s garbage. His home and his ser- 
vice station arc on (op of a garbage 


dump over which the grass has long 
grown. 

A model of a Wisclihafen holiday 
centre takes pride of place in his home.. 
His ultimate aim is to convert the 62- 
acre garbage dump behind his. home, 
once full, into a recreation area with 
hills, footpaths and ponds for the pre- 
servation of wildfowl. 

Another garbage dump in Hemmor, 
which has already been cultivated, is to 
provide a pasture for slieep. 

Herr Meyer, who lectures on garbage 
at Bremerhaven University, has Recently 
employed three newly-graduated engi- 
neers. ' ’ '' 

One of them, Renate fCloppenburg, is 
experimenting with plant life on the 
disused garbage dump in' Hemmor using 
garbage compost . 1 

Says Muck Meyer: “You cannot make 
progress in garbage recycling without 
experiments.” Martin Jank . 

(Dfe Welt, ft November 197ft) 


Expert warns: 4 We can’t 
handle oil disaster’ 


T he Federal Republic of Germany is 
neither organisationally, technically 
nor scientifically able lo cope with 
major oil pollution of its shores, Profes-' 
sor Sebastian Gerlneh, head, of the 
Oceanographic Institute, told politicians 
in charge of environmental, protection 
jn the four North German coastal states 
in Bremerhaven on 2 November. 

Professor Gcrlnch said there was a 
lack of information on threatened 
regions and even methods for roughly 
assessing the toxic effects of oil on 
marine life were little known in West 
Germany. 


Roland Gem p 
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There was above all a shortage of 
effective oil skimming devices for use in 
tidul waters. 

He said that it was still uiidecided 
whether chemical substances used 
agaipst oil slicks were not more danger- 
ous thun the oil. 

Germany could be hit by an oil dis- 
aster at any time because supertankers 
used German ports constantly, Professor 
Geriach said. * 

He called on politicians to promote 
Hie fight aguinst oil pollution on an in- 
ternational scale and to make use of Ca- 
Continued on paga 9 
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Nile fish can 
save a city 

T he Nile pike, only 20 cm \ m 
provides absolutely reliable kL' 
matioil on the quality of drinking w*, 
The Egyptian tester emits electric^ 
pulses of 0.08 volts which are ampWirj 
by electronic devices and monitored, k 
long as the pike feels well in its 
Its pulse rote is between <100 and sjj 
electric impulses a minute. But as soon 
as the water is contaminated by m. 
nous, substances, the pulse frequZ 
drops to less than 200 . . ' 

The electronic system monitoring die 
pike sounds an alarm and can lumoff 
the entire water supply of a city. 
Biological checks on drinking ma 
have been; in use by the waterworks 4 
many major Gorman cities for sewj 
years. The. crawfish, trout, carp and gdj. 
fish used must he watched constant^ 
and fed at least once a day. 

But not so the Egyptian pike gnalo- 
nemus. petenfi. All that: is needed f« 
monitoring it are two metal plates in Hie 
pond which register the electric im- 
pulses and conduct them to an, ampli- 
fier. 

This in turn conducts the information 
(even over long distances) to the water- 
works centre. Moreover, lire pike or 
rjianage without food for at least a week. 

The remarkable properties of the Nik 
pike were discovered by a- Franconian 
company, and the city of GOppingen i> 
already using the fish to protect the public 
from contaminated drinking water. 

: Waterworks Director Wolfgang Rccjr 
praises the little fish for lire minimiil 
cure it needs and says Ire has never 
known a better form of control. nr 

(SUddeutsclie Zcliiing, 1 3 November 1978) 
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Leonberg shows alternatives 
to conventional heating 



«a 


A savings bank has given the energy- 
saving business a Shot in the arm 
by organising the Leonberg Energy 
Show, hoping to shake both business 
and the public out of' their lethargy. 

The sum of 4. 35. billion deulsclic- 
marks will- be available in grants or tax 
relief to hoirie-owiiers introducing en- 
ergy-saving measures under legislation 
passed this summer after a tough tug-of- 
war. the legislators dragged their feet to 
.such an extent , that, applications for 
grants arc only trickling in because the 
public does not fully trust the new mea- 
sures. 

Says savings bank director Helmut 
Nietzer "We would like to stimulate 
proper use of energy and provide a re- 
view of the many possible sources.” 

But there is another motive behind 
the show: The savings bonk would like 
lo explore innovations in energy and 
find out which can be considered safe 
collateral for loans. '' 

There can be no doubt about the use- 
fulness of insulation. Heat obtained 
from oil, gas. cout or by electricity is 
wasted in the following wuys: 37 per 
cent escapes through windows, 35 per 
’cent trough outer walls, 15 per cent 
through roofs, and 13 per cent trough 
basements. 

There can also be no question over 
the effectiveness of improvements in 
heating systems and remote heating. But 
tilings become somewhat more compli- 
cated where installations for the recycl- 
ing of heat, solar energy plants and heat 
pump systems are concerned. 

. . Though research is j gdinj* flat-olit, 
tested equipment is already being mass 
produced, and the number of experi- 
mental and demonstration systems is ra- 
pidly increasing, mass application still 
lags. ■ ' " 1 ' 

, 

Why do builders and home owners 
hesitate? . Because installations tyosecj on 
solar energy alone,, or operating only on 
heat obtained, from, household sewage, 
0r , only ' on heat takeq fi^m, the epvi- 
ronment heat pumps ’qje still fop costly 
to pay, fqj ; themselves within a reason- 
able time. ' ' • ' ' ..q 

A way out of- the dilemma- would ' be 
an optimal combination of .all systems; 
iaking die siting of the house Ininto ac- 
‘fcunt niid : based primarily on* improved 
heat storage teChniqes. : - • 

Tlie mote Jieat ' bollect'ed ‘ 'in * this Simi- 
ni er through 1 solar collectors dnd ,’ heat 
pumps taking heat 1 froifi itbund. hit ahtj 
w oter, the longer 1 it ■ will be jJoSsiblft td 
u se this heat iil AUtUmrt arid .winter 
without resorting to conyerttldnal lieat- 
in 8 , which .in opr latitudes we Shall 
never tie able to do ( without entirely.' , 
The Leon berg; energy ^how also P{$: 
V| ded a small pilgrimage ( 9 , rq^earc^ , in- 
stitujes and, demonstration .jjlants fpr.nl? 
ternatlYe, energy pra&jctiqq. ( j. »• 
The, "Junie^/Tri-therpi . Hbu'se” ij| 
wernau, near Gfippingen,^. operates tpn a 
combination of solar- energy, [from roof 
collectors and a heat; puirip.aii.plcing. up 


air, withdrawing its heat and discharging 
cold air outside the house. A computer 
in the basement decides which heating 
system is most economical at a given 
moment. 

On very cold and cloudy days (the 
combination of the two is rare) a con- 
ventional healing system is turned on. 

The Junkers system also takes heat 
from drain water before using it to flush 
toilets, something which could become a 
gene real necessity once we face water 
shortages. 

Heat pumps withdraw heat from air, 
soil, the water table and, in the case of a 
refigCrator food. This is passed on at a 
higher temperature for heating. The 
pumps arc operated by electric, gas or 
diesel engines and use only one-third of 
the energy required for conventional 
heating. 

Burning oil or gas in an engine in- 
stead of in a heater provides three 
times as much heat - especially when 
lire engine's waste heat is also used. 

Particularly interesting arc the com- 
binations of systems. For instance, using 
a gas engine during (he day and an elec- 
tric motor running on cheap night elec- 
tricity. 

Simple arithmetic shows how many 
winters of healing at oiie-lliird of norm- 
al oil consumption arc needed to pay for 
the installation. 

riuksioi ItuHiim-l uf lldtinuiUi 

Technical University demonstrated at 
the Leonberg energy show that this sys- 
tems is most effective, though still con- 
sidered unusual by most home owners. 
It is also rather expensive in relation to 
today’s oil prices. 

To save 50 per cent of the heating oil 
bill, a one-family home needs a solar 
colletion area of between 20 and 40sqm. 
and a water reservoir of three to five 
cubic meters. 

According to Dr Joachim Gretz, in 
charge of the Euratoin solar research 
programme since 1972, an installation 
would pay for itself in ten years. 

But supporting installation of insuta- 
lion, floor heating for low temperature 
operation and a heat pump would shor- 
ten this period. 

There, caii be .not dpubt of I he eco- 
nomy of installing ft three to six square 
meter 'solar collector for hot wftter in 
summer. Home owners colild turn off 
their oil heating for several months. . 

plimps for thf Tref , fvyimmm g 
pools, gym nasiurps, schools arjd apart- 
.inqnt houses in. operation in West Ger- 
many/ .. .. 

Based on several years of- experience, 
tWilfried Handrock, director of the iPa- 
derbom public utilities department, savs 


. Continued frbAi P»tj« 8". . 1 . ’’ 
nadian, British and American 1 experience. 
' Stepped-up, research .iwts needed tp 
clarify .whether pll' seeped into, tidal 
shores ?nd for hoW, long it, remained 
toxic* At, preset swnllsls, estimate It 
takes, seyerqiideradesJ - . , V '• • •; 

* professor tierjaph , also called oji th? 
Under (0 establish ah advisory centre, to 
centrally, iqantrpL.operat/pnSjiq ; case i; qf a 


these heating systems pay for them- 
selves within a relatively short time. 
And once the systems come off an as- 
sembly line and oil prices go up, their 
edge over conventional heating will be- 
come even more pronounced. 

Among the energy systems unlikely td 
be used by householders is an experi- 
mental pyrolysis installation providing 
heat froth organic waste, demonstrated 
by Adolf W. Borst at a castle near Gdl- 
tingen. 

'Herr Brost uses a substance obtained 
from horses hearts for I lie manufacture 
of carboii filters to obtain gas for the 
operation of a slightly modified Otto 
motor. 

Herr Rorsl has specialised in obtain- 
ing raw materials front biological sub- 
stances. An Austrian sawmill, for In- 
stance, is soon lo use hark lo obtain 
costly active charcoal and usable genera- 
tor gas. 

Biogas obtained from the fermented 
stable manure of 160 entile is used for 
cooking, healing and electricity generat- 
ing by a monastery in Bavaria. 

The engine's waste heat maintains the 
two fermentation towers at an optimal 
temperature of 35 to 40 di g.C\ 

In full operation the system generates 
300 cubic meters of gas a day, equalling 
2,000 kwh. This is the only one of a 
dozen installation which survived the 
flood of cheap nil. 

lire wa»lc fioni nu/, cal- 
tic fanning in West Germany has be- 
come a major environmental problem. 

The un conventional methods of ob- 
taining energy of which there has been 
much talk are intended as an alternative 
to nuclear energy, in turn considered an 
alternative to oil since Eisenhower's 
Atoms for Peace programme of 1953. 

Nuclear energy received massive pro- 
motion while the development of '‘soft" 
energy technology has stagnated. In view 
of the enormous increase of energy 
requirements it was considered that soft 
energy could not contribute much. 

. Munich physicist Professor Sizmann 
is, however, conviced that it is wortwhile 
to consider new ways of using solar en- 
ergy becuuse it can supply Germany is 
80 times the amount of primary energy 
obtained from oik coal, and uranium in 
West Germany. • - 1 • . , 

The improvement of alternative en- 
ergy technology i$ now being promoted 
by a measuring programme used to 
compare ,14 solar collectors now on .the 
market. A physiaist said it could be 
taken gs. a rule , of .thumb that if .oqa 
form of energy: captured one. per, cent of 
the. energy market,-,# would go. from 
success to success. But. -.tl)o "soft? 
sources of energy .had not ,yet reached 
lilts paint In Geinwny. v 

■ - (SUddculiche Z.e(tung, 50 November 191ft) 


disaster ond provide Information oh the 
Idlest 'hie th 6 &'' , :1 ' 1 

New' charts of Qerman raastat -area!? 
with information on sensitive rtgjoikr, 
currents, bird sane tddrles and aqu^Cul- 
litre were also needed its was it special 
fund ' to ' provide immediate Tfnaricc fo'f 
research in cose of ati'oil dlsastdri 7 - " ,< 
V; 

!• > .- 1 ■ ! . ‘ ' • . 1 * ’ j H' 

(Hannoversche Allgemefne, ? November 1 9,78^ 


Cairo project 
uses sun to 
provide cold 

W est German scientists and engi- 
neers have developed a refrigera- 
tion plant in -Cairo lo prove that it is 
possible lo provide cold storage for large 
quantities of food using solar energy. 

Even conventional refrigeration meth- 
ods frequently use heat to produce cold, 
as for instance with gas-opc rated refrige- 
rators, absorbtion air conditioners or low 
temperature dessication plants. 

In cooling through solar energy the 
collector . replaces the heating coil or 
burner, collects sun-generated energy, 
transporting- (hat heat through a pipe 
system and condensing it. 

.A mixture of ammonia and .water is 
heated by.ylic energy. The low boiling 
point unimonia, kept at a lower tempera- 
ture by cooling water, is liquified and 
the ammonia is conveyed through a 
valve und system of coils into Hie refri- 
geration space, where it evaporates at low 
pressure. In doing so it withdraws heat 
from Us environment, bringing this 
down to the required temperature. 

The Cairo plant Operating on (Iris 
principle has been contmisioned by the 
German Society for Technical Coopera- 
tion (GTZ) and is being built by Dornicr 
and Linde. 

The plant has a collection area of 
30;>qm. on lop of u cold storage room of 
about 10 cubic meters in which food is 
lo be kepi at between 0 and 3 deg.C. In 
addition lo the stored food, some 300 
kilos of food are to be brought down to 
refrigeration temperatures within 24 
hours. 

In tTopiv.jl aiiJ juhliupkul urta- il \j 
possible lo obtain up to I kwh of energy 
per day and square meter of solar collec- 
tor urea and convert it into cold. 

(I-'rankfuriitr Kundsdiau. 4 Nnvvmbcr 1*78) 

Giant windmill 
to power 
holiday resort 

F or the first time in West Germany a 
project, on Hie shores of Lake Spa- 
den, near Bremerhaven, is lo harness the 
wind for energy. 

Bremerhaven, the Cuxhaven district 
and the municipality of Schiffdorf have 
formed a partnership to open up a lake- 
side recreation area and camping site for 
500 near Bremerhavea fueled by an 
unconventional .form of energy. A grant 
from the federal government is expect- 
ed. : . ■ . . 

, According to professor Krishpa Sim-: 
han„ a: Bremen University physicist, and 
ilW .head of . thq. .project, , ft >vind, qcrgyj 
cpqverter nyftlv.a. ,^2. metier., wingspan., 
rotor wifi supply a ,heat pqpip wiiji ele-s 
tricity,. to harness the heat of the lake; 
water,..' . 1 ; ' j . j’, . 

.•'Site experiments .will first establish 
(he, supply. of, energy. The. QM 2, million ' 
wind .energy plant is to be working by. 
1980 and is expected to cut I he; eie'clrig-. 
ly bill by DfyJ 44,000 a. year. , . . 

According’ to. jBorin Research Minister 
dr.; yplker - hiiuff," ft’ Is expected tlrat 
work , dn . ' harhewfng 1 solar energy atid.. 
operating '.solar , generators will boost 
bveralf ccdriartiic develeopri'icrjt. ‘ ■ ’ ' 
Pr . 1 Hauff was visHirig ari AEG-Tclc- 
funkeh planl 111 Weiiel. 'nea/ 
wh|ch works op jhe Irftnsfdonqfiort ,of 
solar energy 'irtiq. eicctriflity, T((e' pjdjftcL 
is sfibsldjsed by the federal ^oYern'menj. ', 
■ { y Xo r «6hr Lch ttn, 2 9 CXtobe; ! 
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Watching the bad dreams 
inside Fassbinder 


T lic most controversial contribution 
to the film Germany in Aulunin 
was undoubtedly that of Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder, an act of seif-exposure ' In 
every sense which many fihngofers found 
embarrassing and which some interpret- 
ed ns an unusual and authentic docu- 
ment of an individual and political cri- 
sis. _ ' ' • 

In ail ngc of hulf-heatted television 
realism which reduces diffuse, difficult 
to formulate emotions to one-dimensio- 
nal problems, Fassbinder seems to rely 
increasingly on analysing the very pri- 
vate. After seeing his latest film', In ?/- 
item Jahr mit U Monden (In fr Year 
with 13 Moons), mode In Frankiilrt in 
July and August this year, we can as- 
sume that the sumptuous aestheticism 
of Despair — Ehte Reise ins Licht was 
just an interlude nnd not typical of the 
direction in which Fassbinder is moving. 

In a Year with t3 Moons takes up di- 
rectly where Fassbinder's film in Ger- 
many in August left off. the title refers 
to an obscure astrological supers! I lion 
according to which emotional pcopre are 
particularly likely lo be involved in per- 
sonal disasters in years which have 13 
pew moons. 

Whereas in Deutschland Hit Hcrbst 
Fassbinder only have us a glimpse of 
one page in his private diary, here he 
presents us with a whole chapter, con- 
fronting us with the most intimate tor- 
ments of the soul (cerfainly Intensified 
by liis friend's suicide in iJie's/VrmgVUiiT 
also with the fruits of liis recent reading 
(Schopenhauer's The World as Will and 
Representation) and cinema knowledge 
(quotations from Maurice Pialal’s film 
We Won't Grow Old Together). 

There Is of course also his vision of 
the city of Frankfurt-on-Main which 
here, more even than in the play The 
Rubbish, the Town and Death, comes 
over as an unbearable urban hell. 

The film tells the story of the last 
five days In the life of Elvira Weishaupt. 
It is a story which could only take place 
in Fassbinder’s imaginary Frankfurt, a 
city peopled by the mad, the sick and 
the perverted. 

Elvira used to be called Erwin and 
worked as a butcher, but her love for a 
certain Anton Saitz, now one of the 
most powerful men in the city, made 
her go to Casablanca to have a sex 
change. 

Saitz no longer plays a part in Elvira's 
life at the beginning of the film, and 
her relationship with a' stockbroker, by 
the name of Hacker comes to an ugly 
end. While she whines about her yearn- 
ing to be stroked nnd kissed, Hacker 
leaves what he calls the “fat, repulsive, 
superfluous piece of flesh.” The plump, 
snivelling Volkcr Spengler who plays El- 
vira is dmped in women's clothes and is 
indeed a grotesque rather than an eroti- 
cally stimulating sight. 

Fassbinder is not in the least interest- 
ed herb in the specific, problems of peo-i 
plb who have scic changes. Elvira Weis- 
haupt only, serves as an extreme example 
of the basic need which ail his charac- 
ters seem to have: the yearning to be 
loved and the willingness to risk every-, 
thing For this. 

This too IS a story of passion, like 
that of Franz Biberkopf in Fauslredht 
tier Freifielt (Fox). For five days and five 
nights Elvira; accompanied for sortie of 


the way by Zora, a hooker, wanders 
through a jungle of fear, disgust of life 
and dumb sexual desire, meeting people 
who have already been destroyed by the 
city - the strange orphan Seelenfrieda, 
who lias spent eight years In a psychia- 
tric institution and dreams of graveyards; 
a greyhaired black man, who quickly 
quotes a few lines of Schopenhauer be- 
fore hanging himself in a deserted office 
corridor, an office worker with cancer 
who has spent 15 months staring in 
hatred at the high office building or Jiis 
former boss, Anton Saitz, who sacked 
him as soon as he found out hp was ill; 
Qi>d Antofl Saitz himself, an infuntije 
despot, who enacts scenes from old 
Jerry Lewis films with his cronies. 

The scenes arp as. bizarre as the cha- 
racters. TIiq. film begins in the early 
dawn light on the banks of the Main, 
where lonely figures walk around in 
black leather. Close-ups show nimble 
tongues licking white flesh. This gay 
beat is a place not of lust but of need. 

There is a tong sequence in a Frank- 
furt slaughterhouse, where Elvira 
screams the final monologue of Torqua- 
to Tasso as repulsive sights fill the scre- 
en. Fassbinder transforms a casino near 
the main railway station into a gambling 
hell, a place of extreme isolation bathed 
in red light. The some red appears in the 
scene with the death-seeking black man. 
Here the light which appears at regular 
-tatoraW'-hatlwa tka.f 
horror landscape. 

A Year with 13 Months is indeed a 
horror film, but its fantastic visions of 
the end are not alleviated by any cultu- 
ral consolations. There is more talk in it 
than in any other Fassbinder film, but 
the words have lost their meaning. Ver- 



Mlrror to violence: Volker Spangler as Erwin who become Elvira in Casablanca fe 
roughed up by Karl Scheyd In a scene from Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s In a Year wlft 
13 Moons. ; . •’ 1 ' (Photo: Filmverlag doi AutoMi 


bal communication has degenerated to p 
mere hysterical parlando, an endless 
monologue to which no one is ever lis- 
tening. 

In the, last sequence in ‘{he film -h 
E lvira is already lying dead id her flat -i 
the superimposed texts become incom- 
prehensible. In another sequence, red 
Zora (played by Ingrid Caven) switches 
between three TV programmes, orie a 
report on Pinochet’s Chile, another a 
French film by Muurice Pialnt, and the 
third an interview with Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder. 

The filmgocr only understands parts 
of all this and Fassbinder does nothing 


sciousness olid the material (though itis 
astonishing how little difference there h 
bet^eii his camera style and tlit of hb 
regular, cameraman, Michael BoJlfaui; 
the same aesthetic ineticulousness, .1 foe 
same clever perspectives and reflection* 
the same technical perfection with 
which Fassbinder seems to defend him- 
self against a total breakdown.) ; 

. In- a Year with 13, Moons is Fiissbin- 
der’s most .radical film, aiul many wlvi 
see it will find it too strong, a piece of 
effrontery. Fassbinder lays the garish' b#l 
taste on thick (someone maslurlwtes to 
a Christmas carol, a Jewish profiteer 
usos the codeword Bergen- Bclsen) hut il 
seams less m\ nf n t:, s»*. liiaii exei before. 


in his own head, the disordered juxta- 
position of fear, rage and snivelling is 
transferred direct to the screen. . j 
It is appropriate to this style of work 
that Fassbinder, for the first time, does 
the comerawork himself, no longer ne- 
eding a mediator between hjs con- 


TJie real shock effect of the film «•. 
suits from the brutal directness with 
which Fassbinder fires his phantasies 
and obsessions ' at the filmgoer — fl toJ 
dream from which we cannot quick!) 
awake. Hans G. Blnmenbeig 

(Die Zell, 10 November 191*1 


T his year was the 20th anniversary of 
the Nordic film festival in Lllbeck, 
the most relaxed and pleasant film festi- 
cal in Wefct Germany. 

The programme this year was full: ten 
feature films, 14 short and documentary 
films, almost all German premieres of 
works from Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden. Then there Was a 
comprehensive retrospective oil the early 
work of Ingmar Bergman; and a sec- 
tion on what is stil! known as the New 
German Film. 

Much as one would like hand out 
bouquets, there was not much to rave 
about apart from the Bergman retrospect 
five, well worth seeing. Most ofthe^ 
films were 1 well-intentioned rather thaiT 
well done. To judge by the films shown 
here, our Nordic neighbours are mainly 
concerned with analysing personal prob- 
lems and environmental problems 1 in 
documentaries and features.- 1 ' 

There are pathetic complaints about 
God and the western world (in Who 
Gives the Orders Around here from 
Norway and Charly and l from De- 
nmark). The world of women is sjiowq 
in a gloomy and in no sense illuminat- 
ing perspective (The Revelation,' from 
Norway and Ope and One, Sweden). 

The Scandinavian film also goes back 
to the simple 50s, whep it attempts to 
describe the problems and need$ of 
youth (Mapkan and Bluff Stop, from 
Sweden) or naively indulges in anarchis- 
tic light-heartedness (You are not alone, 
from Denmark). 


No bouquets 
for Lubeck 



Even Tags Danielsson, dhe charming 
Swedish nonsense film director who t|qd 
two, of the biggest hfrj of previous festi- 
vals with liis Comecjiqs The Apple War 
and The Man WJio. Stored' StrtjJkifik 
was disappointing this year. His Set thfe 
Prisoners Free, Sp/itigis Hpre J isa.ft lev- 
ant enough piece of ‘nonsensical grates* 

nielsson then seems to run put of stedlb, 
the gags wear thin and the filihgoer is 
left’ with the Sorry sight of a balloon 
slumping to the ground after a -bright 
and promising start. • ! • - / 

The clinically consttucted -thriller Mafi 
on the Roof by Bergman’s former ■ op- 
ponent Bo Widerberg. is an unqualified 
success. A dying policeman is brutally 
murdered in a hospital,, apd A detective 
tries to reconstruct the life,. of his. uiir 
popular colleague. Slowly. a-^ichfreT of a 
human rat emerges; a man Whose every- 
day tricks and murderous 'actions ttete 
covered up by lri£ .uniform and the min* 
dlcss solidarity of the {iplice forbe. If is^ 
supetb and masterfully produced thriller, 
reminiscerit of Melville's Western of Vhe 
Night. • ' 

' The shorts arid docUme'htuiy films, 


which seem to be going through ctm 
throughout the world, made no ^ 
impression at Ulbcck. There is a pwJ 
and' long tradition among the environ- 
mentally conscious Scandinavians k 
people, ahjmols and .nature. But films ci 
these subjects this year were not qu |!( 
satisfactory. 

The Finnish film 13 Days qF Life is* 
depressing account of the everyday * 
of unemployed Finnish youths, but ® 
filmic techniques used are Inapprdpoah’- 
It 'fo not enough to point 'the cmiib* 81 
the mtwtiy taciturn -youths and can'll 
film forward by asking leadilig q 1 * 
tions. _ 

...iYou and Your Fur Coat, a Nonref lafl 
shorf“ film; ’ Was ; astonishingly ' 11 *^ 
Scenes! of almost unimaginable cruelty W 
animajs on Norwegian mink ■ 
are constantly interrupted by, images ® 
womep ip .fur coat} laughiqg inanelfi 1 
f lie^ commentary is, of the serfiioj"’ 
ing kjih(], k warning these, women 
their vanity and promising a. : ^ 
world, onji wtyen. peopje jleapi tp,^ 
quersych weaknesses, 

Instead of attacking tho^e respond 
for (his , scandalous state. pF affaijrsJF 
film preaches in irritating' $tyle jao<| w 
Surd .hlorality 'of ascctitism.; 

’ ►T'U • i.Ll-1 i J 

tit 

S 

tS'Werej 

Vided by ‘the- ' works: of -bit! 
Berfeman and Widetberg. \ 

(Honhoverache AllgsnUink ft NoVembdr 1. 


■ CULTURE 

London turns back the 
clock on Germany 


E veryone seems to be fascinated by 
German culture these days. The Paris 
exhibition Paris— Berlin 1900—1933 
started it all. 

Although the 20s In Berlin have 
Jong been familiar, if not a cliche, there 
was still much to be discovered. Thanks 
to this exhibition, French intellectuals 
have for the first time become aware of 
entire stylistic movements and the re- 
sponse has even had a political effect. 

The image of the eternal German 
which tlte Paris exhibition attacked lias 
changed to sdmething more ' attractive, 
and even fraternal in spirit. 

The Paris exhibition is probably with- 



Otto Dlx'i Three Street Women, 1925, on show in London as 
part of the Goethe Institute’s celebration of its 20th birthday. 

(Photos: Kat&log) 

out equal for intellectual planning and 
effect. But London does not intend to 
play second fiddle. Even the farthest 
suburban fiiFe stations have the striking 
Goethe Institute poster: London— Berlin 
- The Twenties Meet The Seventies. 

The, title sounds rather like an imita- 
tion of the Paris success, but this is not 
the intention. The London perspectives 
on the Berlin of; the 20s and . of today 
have their own British qngle, Jij: 

The Goethe Institute, which :1s organi- 
sing this intimidating autumn exhibition 
of .German culture as part of its 20th 
birthday celebrations, lias -spread its im- 
pressive, series of events' throughout 
London., .! »:i < •. i . 

The German embassy had .‘the good 
idea of presenting the works of German 
Mists living In Loridon at ' its riewly j 
opened building, but the origiriaUritenttoh 
to keep out large numbers of IJeople for 
security reasons was criticised ' and the 
plan was dropped. 


and add spice to the exhibitions. 
There was a fear that it might all be 
too much of a good thing. The Goethe 
Institute, the Hayward Gallery and the 
Whitechapel Galleries are not the only 
institutes putting on events dealing with 
the Twenties. Apart from its exhibition 
of Berlin art, the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Arts is holding a series of discus- 
sions of the intelligentsia and politics, 
proving how strongly what was original- 
ly intended as an information service has 
impressed the London intellectual scene. 

When the very Impressive exhibition 
of Otto Dix drawings from World War 
One and the documents on the Cagliari 
film end, followed by by an impressive 
documentation on 
the Weimar Repub- 
lic, the entire early 
20 th eenlury in 
Germany seems to 
be let loose. If we 
include the very 
fine caricature ex- 
hibition at the Fis- 
her Fine Art Gallery 
on the work of Karl 
Arnold, too long in 
the shade of John 
Ilea rtf ieUI, or Mies 
van dcr Rohe and 
the Biuilraus in the 
Building Centre 
Tnist, or Johannes 
Hiuuler, George 
.GiUoZ, iiaJHIdij tou- 
ch und Raoul 
llaussmann in the 
Annely Juda Fine 
Art Gallery, and the 
exhibition on social 
housing in the 
Weimar Republic at 
the Architectural 
Association, then it can be said that Lou- 
don is now receiving the boldest coaching 
in German art and history that has ever 
taken place here. 



hesit: ' Nriiid ^cWIchkeit , 
Gentian Realism of flic Twenties at. the 
Hayward, Gallery,' Eleven' Arflits’ Work- 
in Berliri at ‘the Whltechajjet Gal- 
to* and fierlfo V Crfijcal'^yitw',-- 
Hasslicher 1 Reallsihus 1 102b ‘uhd 1 9/V- 
The last is' officially 'tkipported -by; the 

uerlirt Senate, WHereaS. tnd' private ex;-, 
hibition at the 'Whltechapdl Gallefy lif a 
^mpedtor. Irttemal artistic feuds from 
Berlin ate being- fought oiit irt’ London 



Self-portrait by Max Beckmann, 1927; on show In London. 

t -. — - - • (Photost Kaialog) 


Even ten years ago, this would have 
scented too much. Even when the Ger- 
man Month was held four years ago, the 
whole thing 'was a German affair. Since- 
then we have seen the breakthrough of 
the new German film, represented by 
directors such as Herzog, Fassbinder and 
Wenders. 

The psychological and artistic conse- 
quences of their work abroad is still 
underestimated here. The themes of their 
films have so to speak intensified the 
German face of Europe. 

Since then there has also been the 
major London exhibition on surrealism, 
ns a result of which England realised 
how. intellectually isolated it had been 
for so lorig and discussed this problem 
keenly. 

In the weeks to come German profes- 
sors will give talks ut the Goethe Insti- 
tute on German politics and literature in 
the twenties; at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts, German emigrants and 
Englisch left-wingers will talk about the 
relationship between political commit- 
ment and art and about anarchism in 
(he Federal Republic of Gcrmony; the 
London Film Institute will be showing 
German films of the 20; and the Goethe 
Institute will be showing political in- 
fluential films of the early Unities. 

The Times Litcmry Supplement lias 
nut only drawn its readers’ attention to 
the Tuligarisms' of events in the British 
capital, it even included in its luM bulky 
special issue on Gennan literature the 
first English translation of Kleist’s 
famous essay on puppet theatre. 

All this is only possible as a result of 
a b.bio change: cultural England is for 
tin* fir<t lime showing interest in Euro- 
pean cu/fute, of which The Germany of 
the 20s seems most representative. 

The amazing richness of literary and 
artistic production, am) especially the 
political aggressiveness of German artists 
which has no parallel in England, is now 
revealed to the younger British 
generation. It is not presented as 
mere cultural history or even archeo- 
logy, but as of specific relevance to 
today: the political movement in Eng- 
land, which in certain moments is ahead 
of European history, 
is yet again brimming 
with possibilities. 
The socialist model, 
which seems to 
have lost its impe- 
tus in many places, 
is still on the pro- 
gramme for the 
future here. Tiili 
sense of political al- 
ternatives (ancj 
many English Intel-} 
Icctuals* realisation 
6f this) is probabljf 
the reason why the 
many examples of 
German avant gardo 
work and the pror 
vocative questions 
they, ask - have 
found a public 
never before so 
receptive to thesd 
things. People are 
becoming more poi 
lit leal In ’ England 
just at a time ,wherj 
Germany's Intellec- 
tual left is becom- 
ing defeatist. 

. , Karl /Mnz Bohret . 
(Fnnkfuriw Allgem* Ini 
Zeilung fUr Deutschland 
• ll-Novcmber 197% 




Martin Hsld: reveals enough on stage 

(Photo: dpu) 

Martin Held’s 
genius still 
alive at 70 

11 /Tallin Held who celebrated his 70th 
1\ A birthday recently, has never been a 
favourite of the gossip coloumnlsts: lie 
avoids the limelight, dislikes questions 
about liis private life and is rather shy. 

Hold lives quietly, avoiding publicity. 
In the evenings, when lie ucts fund lie 
acts every evening), he reveals enough 
figures, characters and views of life; ot- 
herwise he keeps himself to himself. 
Held has never been one to make 
statements about himself, and in this re- 
spect he is not mo Jem, and this Joes 
trim vreri’A. 

Held comes from Berlin, where he 
once worked us an apprentice ut Sie- 
mens, in the evenings acting in amateur 
theatre groups. When lie approached 
Leopold Jossncr, director of the Repub- 
lican State Theatre, the man immediate- 
ly recognised his potential and talent 
and took him on as a pupil. 

For a short time Held worked with 
Piscator before he was spotted in Frank- 
furt. The Boleslav Barlog took him on 
in Berlin without having seen him act. 

Held was a failure in his debut at the 
Schiller theatre, and things only changed 
when lie played Wehrhahn alongside 
K3the Dorsch. This was when the critics 
and the Berlin the at re -going public first 
realised his talents. Since then be has 
been our best character actor; The Times 
has even described him as the greatest 
In Europe. 

Held works at his parts like a builder. 
He is a truth fanatic, so totally involved 
In each part that one hardly recognises 
him at first sight. He gfves his intuition 
full rein and the brilliance of his Imagi- 
nation conics Into play.' .. .. 

No-one has played Sterniieim as well; 
No-one has understood Anouilh’s ele- 
gant frivolity, and played if . as well as 
Held. He \v^s with . goo^ reason Kfr 
rtricr’y' favourite actor, and is, a. bom 
bctpr of C^ekhov. He was unforgettable 
In Hasencjever’s Sin. besseier ' Heri h* 
can he Irresistibly , comic and Tat the 
Same tfme. bitterly satirical v . ' 

. ! He has the clown in hirij/ As q Stotlje? 
^fjwrean king he dan rage tragically, arid 
under ;BCcketfs directorship he ! played 
Krajpp in the Last . *^apo m convfncbjigly 
that he had the audjericc at h^ feet in 
ilf European capitals. He, puts. such fqrpe 
into an interpretation, fte Ts suqh ,& po* 
w^rfully persuasive qcto'^ t(]al oniy a few 
can jrialch him these day's. 
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MEDICINE 


Prostate cancer No. 3 ldller 
- and still an unknown 


■ ‘ ' •• ..Si: 


S eine 7,300 men die from prostate 
cancer every year in West Germany 
anti the disease is in third place as a kil- 
• , er bronchial and stomach cancer a 
conference in Munich has been told. 

hv „ s Ji bje . ct . °l the congress organised 
by tiie Munich Tumour Centre, was the 
diagnosis and treatment of prostate tu- 
niouxs, and the spirit of Julius Hacketh- 
ai, West Germany’s medical rebel was 
present throughout. As Dr Egbert 
Sctmuedt, director of the urological cli- 
nic in .Grossliadern put it, the meeting 
aimed, to put certain things claimed by 
a certain gentleman into perspective.” 

About 15,000 prostate cancer cases 
mostly in a late stage, am diagnosed 
every year. Prostate cancer shows no 
symptoms in the early stages. 

T,lc stillc ° r medical knowledge 
means treatment is restricted lo pallia- 
ive measures, including, radiation and 
hormonal therapy with estrogen and in 
most instances, Hie removal of testes tis- 


scrieZ?i rung::-;. 


lierr SchmioJt stressed that there 
were many questions regarding (he 
treatment of prostate cancer 
Urologist R. Nagel, of Berlin, said 
prostate cancer was “one of the most 

Cancer book 
adds fuel 
to dispute 

Tn his latest book Don’t be Afraid of 
, 7 . lancer, sllr 2 cotl and orthopaedist Pro- 
fessor Julius Hackethal continues his 
dispute with the German Medical Asso- 
vialion. 

At a Hanover press conference on 2 
November, Professor Hackethal called 

° n . th * I ;^ d of the German Cancer 
Fund. Dr Mildred Scheel, to resign. 

He also accused Dr Schec! of repre- 
.sentmg the interests of the “violent dis- 
ciples of traditional medicine" rather 
.than those of people threatened by and 
suffering from cancer. 

He said he would take legal action 
against Dr Scheel. 

1 Professor Hackethal held that it was 
: above all prophylactic checkups for pro- 
state cancer which turned the “domestic 
annual cancer" into a dangerous preda- 

He announced that lie would form an 
a .?, a Coun ter to the Cancer 
C . d . Aeuo ? Pro Patient," and 
* \ . c mtends to fight cancer with his 
Eubios strategy", the aim being to 

Hvinf 111 Cai5m prevenMon b>’ sensible 

A further aim was to refonn the 
Gennan hcallli system in a wav that 

would instil patients with confiZe in 

their doctors and stop the doctor from 
bung after the patient's money. 

' According to PrOfeSsof HackcthaL 
trenuan doctors earn an annual DM2 
H™. Z posing cancer and another 

.P ./• 1,1,1 10,1 by cancer therapy, without 
Msihie success. 

• . Dr J i! iU l rL - d Sl ’ hcd has not comment- 
ei on Professor Hackethal* censure and 
call for her resignation. 

A Cancer Fund spokesman said Dr 
anieel refused to discuss any of Hack- 
ethal's attacks. ^ 

HUlincr Sludi-Aiutfijwr, j November 197«J 


le problematic urological tumours.” All 
■ Participants agreed that early diagnosis 
*" was of paramount importance. 

! Rettal Palpation, the palpating of the 
prostate gland tlirough the rectum, Herr 
'■ aclimiedl said, made it possible to diug- 
& nose 90 per ceul of prostate cancer 
y cases. 

Prostate tissue was removed by needle 
bl0psy - Wj j lh one or the two practised 
nielhods the physician obtains a piece 
of tissue and, with the other, a few in- 
dividual cells to be examined for mu- 
hgnancy under a microscope. 

According to P. Paul, Mcminingen, 
needle biopsy is rather complicated and 
the patient must be told of the possibil- 
1 y of complications, such as prostate in- 
flammations or haemorrhaging. 

Unlike West Germany, the Swedes 
who developed the method, use only the 
[me needle biopsy system with which 
individual cells are removed for exami- 
nation. This method, according to J. Za- 
Jicek of Stockholm, though complicated 
tor the doctor is easier on the patient 
The controversy over the two types of 
biopsy demonstrated the problems 
fuemg medicine. 

Following involved lectures on sne- 

computer tomograms and "nuclear diag- 
nosis," discussion revolved around things 
a layman would consider self-evident. 

We should be familiar with both 
biopsy methods." said Herr Schniiedt, 

n- r 1 . 1 ?? are many shortcomings in 
this field. 

There were too few centres where 
doctors could learn the techniques and, 
in the case of fine needle biopsy, 40 per 
cent of the cells obtained were useless. 

Dr Zujieek said he felt it was his 
shortcoming not to have demonstrated 1 
how to prepare the cells for microscopic 1 
examination. 

It was only possible to distinguish be- 1 

ween a good and a bad speeimen < 

through the microscope. ( 

Partioipants denied that biopsy led to ! 
nietastases According to Dr Zajieek, t 
both animal experiments and follow-up . 


checkups of 500 patients five years after 
a biopsy allowed no nietastases. 

Dr Sch'inied said he knew of no case 
in medical literature where a biopsy had 
caused inetastases. 

. Munich pathologist Max Eder said any 
kind of cancer spreads cells into the 
blood stream and leads to metastases 
even without manipulation. 

A slow-growing “peaceful cancer" 
could not be turned into a fast-growing 
malignant tumour by manipulation. Dr 
Edcr said there were two types of can- 
cer: the fast-growing “aggressive” tu- 
mour, the cells of which had virtually 
no similarity with prostate tissue, and a 
slow-growing tumour almost identical 
With prostate tissue. Only biopsy could 
determine the type of tumour. 

. diagnosing a localised slow-grow- 
ing tumour, the therapy consists of wait- 
ing, said W. Mauerinayer, Munich. The 
patient had to be fully informed and agree 
to this course of action, * 

Herr Muuermayer said surgery was the 
only curative method, used with men in ■ 
generally . good physical condition and 
below the age of 70. A precondition to 
surgical removal of the prostate gland 
was that the tumour was restricted to 
the gland and that no secondary tu- 
mours existed. 7 

Following an operation most men be- 
come impotent, less than ten per cent 
also becoming incontinent. Over 60 per 
a n lrvived - th P. operation for more 



.. , . ' ...HUM 11 iujtci S ijJU 

that radiation provided a possible alter- 
native. 

F. H. SchrOder, Rotterdam, said there 
was no proof of any treatment prolong- 
ing the life of a prostate patient. Proof 
could only be provided through control 
groups. 

But a study, showed that of 136 pa- 
tients who underwent conservative 
treatment, one-third died of cancer. Of 
310 patients treated with radiation 20 
per cent died of the disease. And of' 121 
patients who underwent surgery, five per 
cent died of cancer. 

These figures, he said, refuted the ar- 
gument that manipulation greatly in- 
S sed thc . risk because fewer patients 
died following a combination of exami- 
nations and surgical removal of the pro- 
state than following any other type of 

trCa ! S’ Renai? Juckle 

(Sllddeutsche Zeltung, 1 0 November 1 978) 
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J SiSESS “S 

* Dr Hackethal 
doesn’t raise 
all hackles 

N ot all doctors view Professor Julii 
Hackethal, the outspoken critic < 
1 the medical profession, as a disciple ( 
the devil — not even all urologists. 

According to Professor Wolfgan 
Mauermayer, head of a Munich urologii 
al clinic "no mutter how one looks at i 
he has set something in motion whir 
can only be beneficial in the long run.’' 

“The man is a thorn in the flesh wiei 
we doctors need. It would be too easy (< 

“ — brush -ii.im. imi.jj.^ig , ■ ntjv lto f vf hr' - 

says. 

Professor Mauermayer, a urologist o 
30 years’ standing who has done thou 
sands of prostate operations, goes on; 
“Haekethal’s attacks arc exaggerated, but 
they have inunaged to shake many 
urologists out of their leihaigv. 

“There is no such thing ns a liarmk? 
therapy or operation, and we at ourrfi- 
nie make a point of informing the pa- 
tients accordingly.” Impotence is almost 
inevitable. 

■ Professor Mauermayer says Profess' 
Hackctlial’s main function has been b 
make the public aware of prostate can- 
cer, although he considers fear of diag- 
nosis and checkups disastrous: “Tluw 
who know the frightful final stages, also 
know what it means to be faced with 
the fact that most of the 150 patients i 
year reach our hospital when they can 
no longer be treated, or when ■ treatmenl 
is very: difficult.” = ... .r : 1 

• Professor Mauermayer secs ■ (he 'Dish] 
problem in the correct early diagito* 1 *- 
v Palpating- with-- the finger is 

and there is no .way, of getting, around ® 
biopsy — a procedure.- which - has to be 
thoroughly learned” • . 

Forty per cent of biopsy specimen 
presented by German urologists are use- 
less because, as Professor Mauermajei 
puteijt, “niy cQllegagues don’t kijow W 
to handle the needle.” , - . 

kassel _ radiologist Frafesspr 
Krokowski goes further than '(lie .Mu^ 
urologist. .. He- ; opposes 'both bio^i 
methods used at present;.'^. h?ve 
tliat biopsies, lead to met^st^.” i ; 

Professor, krokowski favours palpati^ 
°»Jy.T whipli jcqn. bp repeated 
mpnfhsin - case . ,of ,a .suspected .turuoirt 
aue to; its yery .slow’ grdwth. , He alsqjfsl 
yo u p _u^ras°qic exahji^ajidn. ^ 1 

• <Ml|n« |ippr Morljuf, J, NoYeni^r.W^ 
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TEACHING 


An academic guide to the 
politics of sex education 


H ow much sex education should be 
taught remains a controversial subject 
among social scientists and education- 
ists, teachers and parents. 

■ The main reason why sex education is 
so hotly debated is that a determined 
minority of West German teachers de- 
cided to use it as the starting point for a 
campaign to change opinions on the 
fumily, marriage, and society itself. Doc- 
tors, teachers and parents began to 
organise resistance to these moves and 
sex education became a mayor area of 
conflict, the significance of which goes 
far beyond school 3nd theoiy. 

The Federal Constitutional Court in 
Karsruhe recently ruled that “individual 
sex education is in the first place the 
natural right of parents but the state has 
the right to teach sex education in the 
school." The court distinguished between 
two areas - on the one hand, “pure 
information about facts” and the “mere 
communication of knowledge." Here the 
Karlsruhe judges negate in principle "an 
Influence on the basis of the rights of 
parents." On the other hand, they talk 
about “sex education proper,” which 
“should make possible morally-based 
forms of behaviour in in the area of 
sexuality.” This Is not in the court’s uew 
“dependent on the parents’ consent.” 

The ruling meant a limitation of 
parental influence in the teaching of the 
biological facts of sex and in instruction 
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on the social obligations of sex. The 
Constitutional Court has struck a blow 
for liberal sex education without open- 
ing the doors for such extreme cases as 
that recorded in Commune II. 

Hamburg teacher Karlheinz Lutzmann 
says progressive sex education has been 
"banished prematurely to the dark room 
of everyday school life." Lutzmann led 
the GEW (Education and Science 
Union) working group on sex education 
in Hamburg and is one of the contribu- 
tors to a recent book on sex education 
(Bilan; der Sexual fmlngogik, edited by 
Hans-Jochen Gamin and Friedrich 
Koch, published by Campus Verlac, 
Frankfurt.) 

The II contributors, mainly teachers 
and academics, belong to the left wing 
of sex education, with Lutzmann as a 
moderate trade unionist on one side and 
Gamm from Darmstadt us a Marxist 
educationist on the oilier. There is no 
pluralism, as one might ex peel from a 
resume, no overview of controversial re- 
search results, not even an analysis of 
the immense amount of literature on 
the subject. 

There is no doubt that this book is 


scientifically one-sided. But the editors, 
Gamm and Friedrich Koch , a professor 
of education in Hamburg, also limit the 
subject matter in terms of content. The- 
ir resume contains neither an article on 
the legal position nor a statement on 
the various political positions. Instead, 
more than half of the nine essays con- 
centrate on historical aspects and devel- 
opmental tendencies. Only one specific 
analysis gives us any indication of the 
state of sex education in schools today. 

The results of a poll in Hamburg in 
1973 show that in the first year of pri- 
mary school there is a "high deficit in 
sox education." Only 19 per cent of pu- 
pils had up to five hours of (caching a 
year. After this things get better and the 
trend continues into the secondary mod- 
ern ami technical schools. In the se- 
venth to tenth classes of grammar 
schools the subject is “criminally ignor- 
cd,’’ says Karlheinz Lutzmann. 

More than two-thirds of these pupils 
are not taught anything in school about 
the subject. On the basis of this empi- 
rical research he says that sex education 
in Hamburg has "now died a quid de- 
ath" 

This is the basic tenor of the hook - 
resignation. In his essay, by far the most 
important, Citlntcr Amcndt, executive 
member of the German Sex Research 
Institute 1 , sajs: "The Restoration has set 
in even in the minutest ramifications of 


scientific discussion.” “The social isola- 
tion of a progressive sex education con- 
cept” characterised the situation, with 
"the scientific isolation of its advocate son 
the one hand and the systematic organi- 
sation of a reactionary concept of anli- 
enlighlennient," on the other. 

The authors express their disappoint- 
ment partly in a vulgar terms which 
disqualify them as scientists (Amend! 
describes his opponents as "slinking 
bourgeois” and accuses them of produc- 
ing pseudo-scicnlific hocus-pocus), and 
partly in an incomprehensible technical 
jargon which reveals them as sectarians: 
“The genital primacy became a partial 
instinct sui generis or was relativised to 
the mere sum of partial instincts." 

Resignation, or Gamin’s hopes for a 
millciiial conflict-free society in which 
“living against one another ceases and 
the first signs of the life of the sexes 
without domination begin to emerge" do 
not help the 12 million pupils who need 
to be taught the facts of life now. 

We do not need lo go back very far 
to find the basis for a form of sex edu- 
cation appropriate to the child. It has 
existed for a decade. 

In 1968 the Ministers of Eduction 
unanimously passed recommendations 
for sex education (printed in this book), 
reasonable, cautious and progressive 
ideas, valid for all LSndcr. 

Even Gamin describes this develop- 
ment as a milestone because the rec- 
ommendations give as educational goals 
biological facts amt socio-ethical prob- 
lems (prosiiliilioii, homosexuality, prom- 
iscuity) ami define sex education as an 
inter-disciplinary problem in which Ger- 
man sociology and the arts have i he- 
ir parts to play. H.ijo M.itthhvwn 

tlMc A-u. J NuwmtK'i j 
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Parental care draft bill 
survives growing pains 


N ot all the legislation promulgated by 
coalition SPD-FDP legal reformers 
in (lie prist decade calls Tot applause. 

, There have been major achievements, 
such as In criminal law, large sections of 
which have been revamped, and in laws 
governing the penal System. 

Even the compromises foisted oh thd 
lawmakers by the Opposition (as in thd 
abortion (aw) might appear tolerable, and 
the concessions which liberals had to 
make to the realities 'of terrorism wete 
largely unavoidable. 

But the stocktaking ip family affairs 
legislation is anything but gratyfying. 
The reform of the marriage and divorce 
taws neither helps to preserve marriages 
worth saving nor facilitates the dlssolu- 

Alarming facts 
from latest 
adoption study 

I n the most extensive study of adop-. 

lion processings carried out in West 
Germany, sociologist Dr Anncke Napp- 
Peters , of Hamburg University, has 
arrived at alarming conclusions. 

More (turn half of the children put 
out lor adoption are given away because 
their mothers, mostly unmarried, are 
forced to work and their financial posi- 
tion is too insecure to provide for chil- 
dren. 

The majority oF these mothers have 
no qualifications, and only very few can 
count on support from the father. 

In about 35 per cent of cases the fat- 
hers are unknown. And when they are 
known, they either fail to meet their 
support obligations or break off all con- 
lact with the mother even before the 
child is bom. 

Dr Napp-Peters surveyed 64 adoption 
agencies operated either by municipali- 
ties or a church (half of ail agencies in 
West Germany). She interviewed 118 so- 
cial workers, 1,362 children released for 
Adoption and their parents, as well as 
prospective adoptive parents. 

• Far every child put up for adoption, 
there are six prospective odoptive 
parents whose backgrounds have already 
been checked. 

- Says Dr Anneke Napp-Peters: “They 
have to pul up 1 with absolutely inade- 
quate assistance. What is needed is not 
financial support — as for instance in 
the form' of child-raising subsidies — 
but above ail expert help that would 
tnake it easier for parents and children v 
io grow into a family.” 

Although the 1977 adoption law gives 
adoptive parents a right to specialist 
counselling and assistance, the majority 
of adoption agencies still hold that 
adoptive parents neither need or want 
assistance. 

After analysing the chanced of adop- 
tion, selection methods, and brokerage 
practices of agencies. Dr Napp-Peters 
Concludes: that the decisions of social 
workers are rarely based on professional 
Standards, being largely influenced by 
personal views. 

: “The assessment of a couple's suitabil- 
ity as adoptive parents it frequently go- 
verned by the hunches, prejudices and 
antipathies of the social worker concern- 

(Frankfurter Uundsebau, 4 November 1970) 


lion of those clearly on the rocks. More- 
over, the new laws deter young people 
from marrying because the consequences 
of failure have become intolerable. 

The reduction of the age of majority 
from 2 i to 18 was also far from satisfac- 
tory. The young people this law is sup- 
posed to favour , have to shoulder added 
responsibility which, they are frequently 
ill -equipped to bear. 

Belief in progress, and goodwill alone 
are hardly the equipment with which to 
make good laws,, which, might explain 
why things have calmed down over the 
latest and still incomplete item of so- 
cial-liberal family affairs policy - the 
amendment of parental care legislation. 

During the last legislative period the 
federal government tabled a draft bill on 
this which earned it the accusation — 
stemming not from the matter itself as 
from the underlying reasoning - of 
wanting to destroy the sacred core of 
the family for an ideological concept of 
progress. 

In nil seriousness, the authors of the 
draft wrote: “The infant as well as the 
juvenile thus (that is, through the exist- 
ing laws) become the subject of alien 
rule (by the parents)'’. 

This was a reference to the frightful 
section 1626 of the Civil Code which 
places all minors under “parental autho- 
rity” 

The trims, "rule" or "authority" have 
become controversial. 


tive defences against the abuse of these 
rights, there would have been much less 
commotion over the legislation. 

The SPD and FDP have meanwhile 
presented the legal affaire committee of 
the Bundestag with a number of 
amendments which should be acceptable 
to the Opposition. 

Essentially, these concern the two 
controversial and basic questions: the 
extent to which custody courts can in- 
terfere in the child-rearing rights of the 
parents, and to what extent a child 
should have a say in parental decisions 
concerning its welfare. 

• So far, custody, courts have only been 
able to remove children* from parental 
authority, in cases of culpable • abuse of 
this authority (neglect or maltreatment 
of the child or moral turpitude on the 
part of the parents). 

; Culpability is to play no role in the 
future, the only, criterion being the en- 
dangering of the mental; emotional or 
physical well-being of the child. r 

An emergency brake has been built .in 
for impetuous custody judges: a child 
can only be separated from its. family “if 
the danger cannot be averted in any 
other way — not even by public assis- 
tance.” 

The following wording of the original 
draft bill shows how inadvisable it is to 
attempt’ to regulate family relations "by 
law: “If a child is an a position to assess 
its own affairs, this lias to be taken into 
account by parents in exercising their 
parental authority” 

Such a formulation can decide noth- 
ing but can cause endless disputes be- 
tween parents and children. 

Almost every juvenile goes through 
periods when he is convinced that he is 
in a better position than his parents to 
judge his affairs. The extent of this con- 


. Naturally, the .authors o f the rel evant, yiction is usually inverse to his judge- 


iegisiation, tilling back to tire 19th cen- 
tury. did not have the child-battering 
fal her and the nagging mother in mind. 

The records of their deliberations 
show they thought of parents caring for 
their children. And the term “alien rule” 
had not been coined - fortunately. 

Even today we must still consider the 
parental right to look after and raise their 
children as part of natural self-determina- 
tion within a family. 

Had the government made it clear 
from the beginning that the amendment 
to the parental care legislation only in- 
tended to provide a framework without 
touching on parental rights, and that its 
prime object was to provide more effec- 


Here, too common sense has pre- 
vailed. The “vocational or educational 
counsellor” to be consumed over differ- 
ences of opinion on the suitable training 
of a young person has been scrapped. 

The retreat of the SPD-FDP avant 
garde of the parental care legislation re- 
form shows they were under the influ- 
ence of the anti-authoritarian concept of 
upbringing, which has meanwhile be- 
come obsolete. 

Perhaps the children of. some of them 
have meanwhile reached and overcome 
the difficulty stage - as has the draft 
bill itself, ... HansSchuela 

(KainerStadt-Anzefger, j November 1978) 


Youth assistance reform 
revamps welfare law 


T he federal government’s new youth workers, psychologists and educational- 

assistance reform is intended to re- ists and should preferably offer assfe- 

, the 1922 youth welfare law. tance before trouble occurs, ’’v; ‘ 

-Di-maMy areas the new law will create, -v-The draft bill' gives -pri©*ky-^«h4tih* 
ito new conditions, bul will only provide 1 rearing within the family. Only if there 


thd legal framework for new practices in 
youth assistance. 

Family Affairs Minister Antje Hubert 
draft bill has at least managed to take 
the Cabinet hurdle on which her pre- 
decessor Katimrina Focke foundered in 
1974, Facke’s project would have cost 
considerably more. 

Even so, the draft will cause disputes 
because youth assistance falls under the 1 
Hinder and municipalities and is paid . 
for by them. ; 

The basic principle of the draft bill is j 
to offer child-rearing assistance to i 
parents and children without foisting it 
oh them."? > ! ' , : ! • ■ 

Counselling offices are to be Increased : 
to provide one for every 50,000 people. 
The agencies, are to be staffed by social ; 


js no option is a child to Be taken away 
from the family and -foster’ parents are to 
be preferred to institutions. ; 1 • ■ . 

At present 76,000 children 1, are being 
brought up 1 in homes and 66*000 by fos- 
ter parents. The objective is to provide a 
larger number of foster 1 families %ith 
improved, counsel ling andunifbrm foster 
parent fees: /’• ' s ‘\\ 

, A place in an institution 'coqtf five 
times as riiuch as upbringing in T a fodter 
family. . > } ./. 

: Although it will never , bq possible to 
scrap institutions altogether, they, should 
be reduced In size and divided * ihto' 
small groups tb provide! children » with 
Something resembling- a faRijly; j '-i * /> 
\ C Hilds Purwip) » 

J . (Neue RuhrZoJtung, i 0. November. 197a). 


Childhood’s 

deadliest 

ailment 

^atmoDcrfrfjcUllggmrint 

S ome 6,000 children are treated. jj 
West German hospitals every y« 
after being battered by their parents, tfe 
congress of the HesSe Radiologists So- 
ciety in Lahn-Giessen has been toUhr 
Professor Werner Schuster, head til fo 
radiology department at the univeaiij 
clinic in Lahn-Giessen. 

The diagnoses include broker! M 
chipped bones, haemorrhaging and tw 
cussions. One child in ten dies from a 
battering. The number of deaths exceeds 
those from infectious diseases such a 
measles, whooping cough, diphteria and 
scarlet fever. 

Radiologists who see this problem 
every day conclude from the injuries. 
‘The battering is almost always done 
with the bare hand or first. Injuries by 
hard objects are relatively rare.” 

Data has been collected by radiolo- 
gists tlirougliout West Germany and 
evaluated by the forensic medicine insti- 
tute at Berlin’s Free University. 

The study not only contains diagnoses 
but also the social background of vic- 
tims where it could be eestablished, 
making it possible 'to show the relation 
between child battering and social status. 

The old prejudice that it is primarily 
among the poor that infants are battered 

— W-Uiaprouad. — ■ 

Middle and upper-middle class la- 
in ilies are slightly ahead on the child 
battering scale. 

Since the number of cases in cities is 
larger than in rural areas, it is possible 
to track down the reasons for infant bat- 
tering. 

Professor Schuster says: “It is quic 
obvious that even infants are victims 
the rat race and the nervous strain tir 
goes with it. The stress of everyday lift 
is the harder to bear the less individit' 
scope each member of the family has . t 
baby can act as a spark that will igniti 
tire powder keg in the confines of a rib ! 
apartment.” ■ 

The conclusion that it is usually a sod | 
of short-circuit reaction that leads 14 
baby battering to the point where | 
infant has to be hospitalised is bom* 
out by the prevailing injuries. 

'These . injuries,” Professor Seta# 
says, “are typical of blows with the wj I 
hand or fist., The so-called ‘ce ntring* j 
» 4«ii«mi-sG r frequently found in 1#$**“ 
infants is also typical. It occurs when *; 
baby is thrown by an enraged parent ; 

“People acting In such a- way usialfr 
do so when they hive lost control 
themselves; anybody premeditating 
tering would use some sort of inst/U ‘ 
ment.” • . \ 

Foreign workers : are almost nj* 
among the dhild' batterers. Profes^i 
Schuster attributes thiMoJJie differ*#*! 
in their attitude towards children. | 

The radiologist* appealed to. the 
lie to inform the authorities of to 
. slightest suspicions of infant hattenni 
■ - Professor ’Schuster says: “In ^ ant ■ *2 
■ jMrild , battering iSimost likely to b* 

, qfcd- ; A^- efijaged • parejit who haj 
; j so.pnce wllf probabjy dO|SpSjfain. . 

(Hannoversch? Allgemeinei 9 NovbortfrMv ■ 


■ SPORT 


Moscow Olympics turns the 
spotlight on politics 


T he question many people arc now 
asking is similar to that posed be- 
fore the World Cup in Argentina: 
should be boycott the Moscow Olympics 
in 1980? 

This will be- the first time in the his- 
tory of the Olympic Games that they 
ore held in an East bloc country. The 
games are the world’s major sporting 
spectacle and have now become the ob- 
ject of a political debate. 

It is still not certain whether the 
West will take part in what the East 
bloc countries describe as “the first 
Olympic games in a Socialist country." 

Britain’s Foreign Minister David 
Owen has even hinted that from the 
British point of view a boycott would be 
conceivable if the USSR did not change 
its attitude on the human rights issue. 

The list of sporting boycotts, by which 
one country attempts to punish another, 
is indeed a long one. 

Sporting competition is only possible 
on the basis of rules accepted by ail 
sides. International sport can only func- 
tion if there is a general consensus on 
rales. 

Governments and international orga- 
nisations have recognised the possibili- 
ties sport offers and have used it for 
their purposes. For some, it is a means 
of continuing the class struggle and pro- 
ving the superiority of their social sys- 
tem (fhp Fnst hl.-v .'nMntri.^ fnr jMIvt-: 
it is a chance to awaken national con- 
sciousness (the Third World.) 

The reason why the sport has become 
more important is that its entertainment 
value lias increased. 

Generally over the past decade sport 
has become more important and more 
expensive, so that it can only be 
financed by state aid. As a result, its 
dependence on the state increased. 

Thejcules-of international sport are 
constantly changing and they are increa- 
singly determined on the grounds of po- 
litical expediency. Governments inter- 
vene in the administration of world 
sport, and controversial political prob- 
lems such as those In South Africa, Rho- 
tiesia, China, Taiwan, Israel, Korea and 
West Berlin ore dealt with by govern- 
ments on the level of sport and lead to 
reprisals. 

The rules of international sporting or- 
ganisations governing participation are 
tither abolished or changed a? a result 
°f massive pressure. Nowaday? there fs 
hardly' a single' International qhampion- n 
; st,i P which is not boycotted by kofrie? 
country for some reason. ■ . ; 

West Berlin in particular is. an illus- 
tration that political dominate spqrt. For, 
over 20 years the city was avoided as a 
venue for i international sporting ■ events 
;fn accordance with the; East bloq doc- 
trine that it is a special political unit 
an d not part of the West Germany. • . ■ 

The participation of the East bloc in 
-the world swimming championships, in 
August was only assured aft^r countries 
received a special invitation' from the 
Mayor of Berlin which, topk account of- ■ 
i** 1 ® city’s special status 
I 1 The boycott is ithegiMlhlaffe meansiof i 
achieving one’s end? in sport. [The .real 
disputes take place on the level of in- 
ternational sporting organisations* — 




International sporting competitions 
arc organised by the international sports 
associations, and they decide quite in- 
dependently of one another who muy 
join. 

This can lead to anomalies, Qf the 20 
sports associations for Olympic events, 
17 have Taiwan as a member and nine 
have the Peoples’ Republic of China. 
South Africa is stilt represented on 1 1 
international federations. 

Important decisions arc luken at gene- 
ral meetings of international sporting 
organisations which are becoming more 
like political forums all the lime. 

The vast majority of sports associa- 
tions arc still dominated by the West. 
Twenty out of 26 presidents of Olympic 
. federations still come from West Eu- 
rope. The East bloc, usually in alliance 
with Third World, is insisting on a 
change of power. 

The most impressive sign of this 
occurred in the International Gymnas- 
tics Federation (MG). At the general as- 
sembly in I97u \\ vote replaced the pre- 
sident, Arthur Gander of Switzerland, hy 
Juri Titow of the Soviet Union. This 
ovinu in \fuvnw**; favrair w.rs hroui'hl 
about by the votes of the small sports 
associations, flown to the assembly at 
Soviet expense. 

The national Olympic committees, 
and the international sports associations 
formed a permanent general assembly in 
1969 and are the second pillar of inter- 
national sport. 

According to rule 25 of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee (IOC), they 
must be “completely independent and 
autonomous anil in a position to resist 
all forms of religious, political and 


W illi Daume, 65, a member ot the 
International Olympic Committee, 
has announced that he intends to stand 
for the IOC presidency. 

Elections to replace Lord Killanin will 
be held at the 83rd full IOC assembly 
in mid-July 1980, shortly before the: 
Olympic games in moscaw. Lord Killa-i 
nin, 64, who succeeded Avery Brundage 
as .president ip tiU2, -is,noJ standing; foij 
-:ftj.-electfon, mainly because ofpoor health, 


.■.Daume,. president of the German 
national Olympic committee, has been 1 
criticised in the past for his "hesitancy”. 
He had to be virtually pressed into sjan-J 
ding as candidate for the vice-presidency 
in 1972. He was elected, Killanin’s de-! 
puty with a cobvlncing majority, and 
this time is. leaving the 89 members of 
the IOC in no doubt that he is Available 
if, they went him. 

“ Tt . Is ' difficult to assess Daume’s; 
chances of being the first German elecl-J 
ed to' the highest Office in sport in Mos-: 
Cow lti 7080: thd former Olympic ath-? 
:!ete (1933) and; piesidebl of the German 
Sport Association (from. 1950 to 1970)’ 
organised' the 1972 Munich Olympics' 
brilliantly. He is considered as Ihe man- 


commercial pressure." Qf the 133 
national Olympic committees recognised 
jiy the IOC very few conform to this 
ideal picture. 

The IOC, as the highest authority in 
world sport, is the main arena for politi- 
cal disputes. For utmost 70 years a 
committee of kings, princes, barons and 
industrialists, that is, the wealthy, made 
sovereign decisions on Olympic matters. 

The committee even managed to 
swim against the political current of the 
'time. The IOC only recognised the divi- 
sion of Germany in 1965, when in Mad- 
rid it recognised the GDR as a second 
Herman national Olympic committee. 
And although the Peoples' Republic of 
China became a member of the UN in 
1972 and Taiwan was expelled, the con- 
servative majority within the IOC is still 
not prepared to follow the UN’s ex- 
ample. 

This does not mean that the majority 
of IOC members still comply with the 
IOC’s now unrealistic rale 10, which 
says: “IOC members must not from iho 
governments of their country or from 
individuals receive instructions which tie 
them in any way or affect the independ- 
ence of their voles ” 

German IOC member Willi Daume 
said of Ibis rule in M75: “In the past 
IOC members mainly expressed l heir 
own opinions. Nowadays the vast majo- 
,i.iVi vt vhvnijwt Uw mu'.nlijjis.-.-. > uf the- 
ir governments.” 

The main struggle revolves around 
membership of the IOC, founded by 
Pierre de Coubertin in 1S94, whose 
members are elected at annual general 
meetings. At the moment there are 89 
from only 71 countries. Eighteen coun- 
tries are doubly represented and 62 
countries with national Olympic com- 
mittees are not represented at all. 

There are serious imbalances between 
continents. Europe with its 39 members 
of the full assembly has almost the same 


Can Daume 
i be next 
i IOC head? 

i 

"who bast understands tire pfoblertts of . 
sport on a committee siiort on outstand- 
ing personalities. 

The fact that Daume is organising an 
Olympic congress in Baden-Baden in 
1981 could bo in his favour. The pur- 
pose of this congress is to decide the 
direction of international sport into the 
|l980s. 

j Daume has not been q member, of -the 
IOC executive, the centre pf decisions 
and Information within the IOC, since 
|1976, which is a disadvantage. It is 
known that Lord Killanin has his reser- 
vations about Daume. On the atfter 
jhand, Daume has his reservations about - 
the president of the IOC. And apart 
from this it is certainly no advantage for 
the Dortmund-bom, Munich based in- 
dustrialist that he is German, 


voting strength as America (19), Africa 
and Asia (14 each) and Oceania (3). The 
greatest discrepancy of all is lire fact 
that although it was expelled from the 
IOC tn 1970 South Africa i.s still repre- 
sented by IOC member Reginald Honey, 
elected a life member in 1946. This 
means Honey can continue to decide on 
matters affecting the under-represented 
black Africans. 

It is hardly surprising that the East 
bloc, together with tire Third World, is 
continually making efforts to democra- 
tise the IOC. The arm is to create a 
sporting equivalent of the United 
Nations in which the progressive majo- 
rity can change the rules of sport at will 
and according to political expediency. 

The clearer it has become to lire East 
bloc, African and Asian countries that 
they are not going to get their way in 
the Wcstem-doi ii mated IOC and the in-' 
tcrnational sports associations in the fore- 
seeable future, the more they try to 
achieve their aims through Uncsco. I he 
19th Uncsco general assembly accepted 
a proposal hy the developing countries 
and and set up "a provisional interna- 
tional committee for physical education 
and sport." 

The German Sports Association (DSID 
has found out to its cost tire strength of 
the tendencies towards the nulioniilisu- 
liun of sport. Sporting relations with tire 
East bloc are dealt with over a yearly ca- 
lendar which I lie DSB works out with 
Ihe individual states. It is no longer the 
clubs and sports associations lh.it ar- 
range fixtures, hut the DSB and a go- 
vernment in ini-, try tin lire case of lire 
USSR), DSB chairman Willi Weyer s.iys 
they have to pul up with these things 
because the annual calendar include', fix- 
tures in West Berlin. 

Until ]9XQ the Russians will no J suiM 
I'-ill Im. 4. with their d.Tiiurii fn i 
“new world sports order," to avoid en- 
dangering the Moscow 01} in pics. After 
that we can expect a genera] offensive. 

It is to be feared that the virus uf na- 
tionalisation will spread and lead to a 
general paralysis of international sport. 
Soon those who want to play or not play 
sport with other countries because of 
issues such as tire class struggle, human 
rights, mutual diplomatic recognition 
and racial discrimination will no longer 
meet with opposition. 

Gttnter Deis ter 
(Die Zell, 10 Nrn ember rm) 


In the past years Daume has attempt- 
ed to overcome all these handicaps with 
cautious flying diplomacy. He is a regu- 
lar visitor to Moscow, where his advice, 
is highly appreciated. ' 

Lord Killanin would obviously like 
Canadian IOC member James Worrall to 
be Iris successor., The 64-year-old lawyer 
from Toronto is considered a pragmatist 
who can get Jus way. 

■Wonall, who like Daume took part in 
the 1936 Olympics, is wot showing his 
hind. Asked iMie intended to stand in' 
Moscow, lie answered: “Do you believe 
in' evil spirits? 1 ’ The most ambitious 
claimant to lire IOC throne is generally! 
reckoned to ba the Spanish grand ed 
Juan Antonio Surname h. The 56-year-oIdf 
IOC head: of protocol is now Spanish 
ambassador in Moscow. f 

Willy i>aume:‘hap only recently met; 
two of .the conditions for becoming IOO 
president. Hd nptv spealfS French as wel? 
as ■•'English* «At tbe last jQC ; full usse-! 
mb)y In.' Athens last Mai*. French IOC* 
represents live Monique Berlioux vva:$ 
impressed • by liLs command of tins 
French language. dps : 

(Bremer Nechrtchten, 1 1 November 197BX 
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